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The Tuberculosis Order of 1925. 
By Henry Taytor, F.R.C.V.S., Haywards Heath. 


The working of the above order, when it first came 
out, seemed rather complicated and difficult of inter- 
pretation, but matters are now settling down. There 
is, however, not yet quite unanimity in the working 
in the various counties. The following notes on the 
various headings may, therefore, be of interest. 

Animals coming within the scope of the Order. Cases 
have been reported to the authority, in which an 
animal, having been tested with tuberculin, together 
with others in a herd, has reacted, which was not 
in the least suspected. Clearly that type does not 

-come under the Order. In my opinion, those animals 
which have enlargements in the pharyngeal region 
and which make a noise in breathing (provided there 
is no sign of tuberculous emaciation or chronic cough) 
should not be included ; though, as a matter of fact, 
I think one must admit these are more often tuber- 
culous than one had previously been led to believe. 
One cow that made a very loud noise and had a cough, 
but was in prime condition, had tuberculosis of the 
pharyngeal, bronchial and mediastinal glands only. 
She was valued at £28 and realised about £13 for meat. 
This was one of my first cases and, looking back now, 
I am inclined to think she ought not to have been 
included. She had to be tested with tuberculin 
before the diagnosis could be made as there were no 
definite clinical signs of tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis.—A physical and clinical examination 
should be all that is required in the vast majority of 
cases. The tuberculin test should seldom need to be 
applied. In one county more than half of the cases 
are reported to have been tested. That seems to me 
wrong. It is sometimes a little difficult to dis- 
tinguish pure tuberculous emaciation from Johné’s 
disease, which is very prevalent here in Sussex. 
Johné’s disease cases generally have a bright look 
about the head, the eyes are alert and the feces 
contain bubbles and are more watery than in a case 
of tuberculosis. 

I was deceived by one case of suspected tuberculous 
emaciation—the cow did not cough, but the breathing 
resembled that of a broken-winded horse, the ribs 
being held fixed as if there were pleuritic adhesions. 
On post-mortem there were no adhesions, but a few 
nodules in the lung and the glands were affected. 

The extent of the disease on post-mortem is fre- 
quently quite at variance with the clinical signs during 
life. One Jersey cow had little respiratory dis- 
turbance and did not cough, but her lungs were one 
huge grapey mass, with an extraordinarily large 
mediastinal gland which, by the way, caused no 
tympanites. Cases have been reported and the veter- 





inary inspector, being unable to decide, has asked to 
be allowed to apply the tuberculin test, which the 
owner has refused. In one case, as the cow was dry 
and the milk could not be microscopically examined, 
the county withdrew the detention notice. Now-a- 
days it has been found that they might simply refuse 
to serve the form of intended slaughter and the owner 
must keep the cow isolated and be unable to use the 
milk, even when she calves—a form of procedure 
which he does not relish. Of course, if the veterinary 
inspector is able at any period to certify that they 
come within the scope of Article 8, without the 
application of the test, that would end the matter. 

Cases of husk are not likely to be mistaken for 
tuberculosis ; the mucous réle which is heard at the 
end of the inspiratory act seems to be seldom present 
in the latter disease. 

Valuation.—In Sussex the veterinary inspectors 
are not allowed to agree to any value in excess of £10. 
In that case an authorised valuer, who is generally an 
auctioneer, is called in, the farmer paying half the 
expense. It should be noted that if the owner 
obtains, say, £14 by calling in a valuer and if the 
compensation is only on the scale of one-fourth, he 
merely benefits to the extent of £1, out of which he has 
to pay the valuer ten shillings and sixpence, plus his 
mileage at 6d. per mile, so he is not much better off. 
The arrangement prevailing in this county is apparent- 
ly an economical one. 

Animals in Markets.—This applies to cases of 
tuberculosis of the udder, tuberculous emaciation and 
those animals suffering from chronic cough, with 
definite clinical signs. 

Animals which have been driven some distance and 
which look rather exhausted, are apt to cause the 
inspector a little trouble in arriving at a decision 
as to whether they came within the scope of the order ; 
so, also, are the border-line cases which show a certain 
degree of wasting, without any cough. 

Slaughter.—As a rule, it is not necessary to incur 
the expense of carting the animal which it has been 
decided to slaughter, to a licensed slaughter house. 
The cases are generally not likely to be fit for human 
consumption ; consequently, the knacker has come to 
the farm and killed the animals there. An incision 
through the sternum exposing the lungs and one 
through the abdominal wall to lay bare the viscera is 
frequently all that is required. If the pleura and peri- 
toneum are affected that settles the compensation 
at once on the scale of one-fourth. If the peritoneum 
and intestines are free, then it becomes necessary to 
take out the lungs. It should be noted that the liver 
is not mentioned amongst the organs, any two of 
which, if affected, decide the scale of compensation as 
one-fourth. Then, again, the mesenteric glands may 
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be badly affected and apparently, if the lungs are only 
slightly so, the compensation should be on the scale 
of three-fourths, unless one decides that it comes 
under the heading of (4) (c) Article 9, which states 
that ‘an animal slaughtered under the Order shall 
be deemed to have been suffering from advanced 
tuberculosis when the infection of lymphatic 
glands is sufficient to indicate that the disease is 
widespread,” but does not widespread mean through- 
out the body ? 

Procedure where the carcases are proposed to be used 
for human consumption. It seems rather derogatory 
to veterinary surgeons who have been specially 
trained in meat inspection to find that they have no 
say in the decision as to whether it is fit for food or not. 
The sanitary inspector, who is the authority on drains, 
is frequently the man to decide, if the medical officer 
of health is absent. An ordinary veterinary inspector 
is “‘ not an officer of the Authority having under the 
Acts relating to public health, power to inspect and 
examine meat intended for human consumption.” 
I consulted a legal authority to see if there was any 
easy way of getting over the difficulty, but apparently 
there was not. 

Police. At the Cambridge meeting of the 
* National,” it was said by one person that he would 
like to see the police take no part in the administration. 
Granted that the average farmer dislikes seeing the 
police on his farm, but what veterinary inspector 
would like to make all the arrangements about 
serving the notices of detention and intended slaughter, 
getting the owner to be present for the valuation, 
arranging for the cows to be kept in and fixing up 
with the knacker ? 








DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION GRANT 
ro LIVERPOOL. 


Professor J. Share Jones, Director of Veterinary 
Studies at Liverpool University, received, says the 
Morning Post of December 1st, warm congratulations 
at a meeting of the Court of the University to-day 
following the decision of the Development Com- 
missioners to make a grant of a capital sum tp to 
£15,000 on a pound to pound basis for the erection 
of new buildings for the school. 

The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Adami), in his report, 
declared that this was a landmark in the history of 
the school, and he submitted a resolution, unanimously 
passed by the Board of Veterinary Studies, pointing 
out that this was the first occasion on which funds had 
been offered from a Government source for the pro- 
vision of buildings in the University. 

The resolution stated that the untiring efforts of 
Professor J. Share Jones, extending over a period of 
twenty years, to secure Government recognition of 
veterinary science and education in a_ university, 
were well known. The Board felt that congratula- 
tions should be offered to him on the successful issue 
of the work of a lifetime. 
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THE ORDER AND THE ACT. 


In view of their widespread importance to the 
profession, we make no apologies to our readers for 
having devoted the whole of this issue to the publica- 
tion of reports and discussions relating to the 'Tuber- 
culosis Order, 1925, and the Milk and Dairies (Amend- 
ment) Act. 

With regard to the latter, when sufficient time has 
elapsed for its general adoption, the effect will be to 
create a much wider field in regard to veterinary 
inspection of milk supplies than has hitherto existed. 

In the past, comparatively few district Councils 
have adopted the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops 
Order, with the result that milk produced in one area, 
under the safeguards of periodical veterinary inspec- 
tion, has had to compete with supplies from other 
districts in which no system of inspection is in 
operation. 

This anomaly, which has always created friction, 
will not be possible under the new Act, Section 13 
which authorises the County Council, with the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health, to themselves 
exercise the powers granted by the Act if any District 
Youncil within their jurisdiction should fail to do so. 

If all cows contributing to the public milk supplies 
could be subjected to periodical veterinary inspection, 
many animals which would otherwise escape detection 
would be brought within the meshes of the Tuber- 
culosis Order. The date, however, on which the 
Act came into operation, being as recent as Ist 
September last, many local authorities have not yet 
bestirred themselves and, until this happens, the 
scope and usefulness of the Tuberculosis Order will 
be correspondingly restricted. 

With regard to the latter, these are early days in 
which to attempt to recount what has so far been 
accomplished, as the quarter’s records will not be 
available until towards the end of the year. The 
publication of this number, however, offers an 
appropriate opportunity for a few remarks on the 
scheme in general, based on gleanings from up and 
down the country. 

The first matters to bear in mind are that this 
Order is a first attempt to tackle an important national 
problem; that large public funds have been made 
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available to carry on the work, and that the chief 
responsibility for the proper disbursement of those 
funds rests with the veterinary profession. 

Also, in order to interpret the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Order, we should try to appreciate the 
viewpoint of those who are responsible for the measure. 
In other words, we should realise that, in drafting the 
Order, much circumspection was called for if the net 
was not to be spread too wide, whilst, at the same time, 
attempting the difficult task of explaining in cold 
print exactly’ the categories of tuberculosis which, 
it is intended, should be attacked. 


This latter difficulty, both in the original Order 
and in the circular letter (No. 13) sent out by the 
Ministry, led to some confusion, both as regards the 
categories of disease and the means to be employed 
in diagnosis, but this has been largely, if not entirely, 
removed by a second circular letter (No. 20) of October 
12th last. 

One of the chief difficulties appears to have been in 
regard to Article 2, paragraph 3 (the animal affected 
with chronic cough and definite signs of tuberculosis). 
As set out in the original Order, this description was 
too meagre to enable its precise meaning to be under- 
stood, and the matter was further complicated by 
the absence of permission to apply the tuberculin 
test in this particular category. Branch circular 
letter No. 20, however, clears away these difficulties 
as, by its terms, the use of the test is permissible if, 
“after exhausting all other means, the veterinary 
inspector is clearly of opinion that a diagnosis cannot 
be arrived at failing its application.” 

Now that a commencement has been made towards 
the extermination of bovine tuberculosis, it is in the 
highest degree important that nothing should occur 
which would tend to hinder the process. The 
Order is a practical measure. The duties of those who 
will carry out the work are responsible and sometimes 
arduous, and for which, if the best results are to be 
obtained, remuneration must be adequate. 


In this connection, we think it is regrettable that a 
scale of fees, uniform throughout the whole country, 
has not been adopted by the authorities concerned, 
We see no justification whatever for the widely 
varying fees which are paid in different counties 
for the same work. An overhaul of the system, 
or want of system, is overdue. But there is another 
side to this question of fees concerning those who can 
have no grievances on parsimonious grounds, for in 
their case remuneration is not only adequate, but a 
certain latitude is allowed by which, in a given case, 
the amount may be greater or less in accordance 
with the methods employed in diagnosis. It is 
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very necessary that those concerned should be 
punctilious in regard to this concession, for it is obvious 
that the tentacles of the Order cannot be extended, 
and indeed may be withdrawn if, unhappily, the 
business should prove too costly. We may here 
reiterate what has been said on other occasions, that 
the tuberculin test, as an aid to diagnosis, should 
never be employed except in those cases in which a 
diagnosis cannot otherwise be made. 

Apropos of this, perhaps we may be allowed to 
refer briefly to the three categories of the disease as 
they are encountered in actual practice. 

1. The emaciated subject. Diagnosis without the 
aid of the test should be possible in the vast majority 
of cases, for the reason that an animal which is 
tuberculous to the point of emaciation (which, be it 
remembered, means something more than leanness), 
almost invariably shows other unmistakable evidence 
of the malady. Somewhat unaccountably, we think, 
Johné’s disease seems to be the chief stumbling 
block. For our own part, we see no difficulty in 
making a differential diagnosis from a careful clinical 
examination of the subject and a full history of the 
case, and, in any event, we shall get no bad marks 
for giving an opinion, based on the cardinal symptoms, 
that a given animal is not tuberculous within the 
meaning of the Order. 

2..-The Tuberculous udder. Obviously, the test 
is useless in these cases except as an aid in the elimina- 
tion of non-reactors when searching for affected 
subjects in a herd. We do not agree, however, 
with the dictum which, amongst others, often emanates 
from medical officers of health, that the microscopical 
examination of milk smears is useless in the diagnosis 
of tuberculous mastitis. On the contrary, positive 
results are valuable, and we should have no hesitation 
in acting on them ; in other words, if acid-fast bacilli 
are found in the smears of milk taken from an udder 
which shows clinical evidence of tuberculosis, we should 
always put the animal down for a post-mortem without 
much anxiety as to what this might reveal. 

A negative microscopical examination, we agree, 
proves nothing, but, even in these cases, the examina- 
tion of a second or subsequent sample will sometimes 
show what the first has failed to reveal. We suggest, 
however, that these cases, in which microscopical 
search is negative, should always be subjected to a 
biological test, and here we consider there is a flaw 
in the Order. 

A biological test occupies some weeks, during which 
time the suspected cow’s milk is held up. This is 
irritating to the owner in a case which finally proves 
negative, and some small compensation for the loss 
would seem to be justifiable. 
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3.— The animal with chronic cough and definite signs 
of tuberculosis. The position with regard to this | 
category, as we have said, has been clarified by the | 
Ministry’s Branch Circular Letter No. 20 of October 
12th, 1925 from which the following extract is taken : 


“The Order is not intended to view cases merely of 
chronic cough, whether the cough may originate from 
tuberculosis or not. Its intention is to cover cases in 
which the existence of chronic cough and the general 
condition of the animal justify the opinion that it is not 
only suffering from tuberculosis, but is, or is likely to be, 
freely excreting tubercle bacilli. For the purposes of the 
Order ‘ definite clinical signe’ should be taken to mean, 


broadly, emaciation (even if not amounting to the degree- 


which brings an animal in to the class usually termed 
‘waster’), accompanied by symptoms of extensive 
disease of the respiratory organ, such as can be established 
by physical examination, or accompanied by chronic 
diarrhea or by both of the two latter symptoms. An 
animal with a sore opening superficially and discharging 
tubercle bacilli would also come under the heading of 
animal showing definite clinical signs, for the purpose of 
the Order.” 


Here, again, we think the intention of the Order 
is now quite clear, as the cases to be accepted are 
merely those which are on the borderland of those 
which properly come within the emaciated class. 








DvuBLIN STUDENTS’ SUCCESSES. 


At the recent meeting of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons the award of three prizes open to students of all 
the affiliated veterinary schools in Great Britain and 
Ireland, was announced. 


Of these prizes the First Fitzwygram Prize, value of £50, 
granted to the student who obtains the highest number of 
marks in all the professional examinations for the Diploma 
of M.R.C.V.S., was awarded to Mr. J. H. M. Hughes, of the 
Royal Veterinary College of Ireland. For the W alley 
Memorial Prize, granted to the student who obtains the 
highest marks in the written portion of the third profes- 
sional examination, two students were bracketed equal, 
and the prize divided equally between them. One of 
these successful students was Mr. J. C. Taylor, a student 
of the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland. 


As inquiries have been made at the offices of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals with 
regard to the report of the Departmental Committee, 
the charges made by Captain Gee in Parliament, and 
statements made in the Press, the council of the society 
announce that the whole matter is under careful considera- 
tion and a further statement will be made as soon as 


possible. 
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The Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, and 
the Tuberculosis Order of 1925.* 
By H. T. Matruews, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H.., 
Liverpool. 


Milk legislation is gradually assuming the importance 
which it merits. There are signs that the immediate 
future holds possibilities of great moment; that 
progress is imminent. During the last three years we 
have had two Acts of Parliament and two Orders. 
There is a danger that milk will be legislated out of 
existence, but one must admit the difficulties of 
controlling so delicate a fluid without voluminous 
legislation. The producer and the distributer have 
their problems which must be provided for and which 
must be dealt with by medical officers, veterinary 
officers, sanitary officers and analysts, and modern 
laws appear to be based on the assumption that every 
man is a rogue, so that conciseness is sacrificed to 
comprehensiveness. 

Two things emerge with clearness—that milk is 
to be tackled at its source, and that the veterinary 
surgeon is being recognised as the proper man to deal 
with certain problems at the source. In this respect 
we are, to some extent, displacing the sanitary in- 
spector ; but in spite of the annual outburst at the 
Sanitary Congress, I feel that we should recognise the 
value of the inspector who knows his job. There is 
a tendency to appoint whole-time men, a tendency 
which I think will increase, and the whole-time man 


_ will appreciate my point that there is no occasion for 


jealousy, but that there is a crying need for team work 
between medical officers, veterinary surgeons and 
sanitary inspectors. 

I have digressed a little from my original line, that 
milk legislation is moving. 

The two measures that we are to consider are steps 
in the movement, having no finality in themselves. 
Indeed, the Consolidation Act might more aptly be 
described as a shuffle, though it is the more important 
measure of the two. But the term which perhaps 
gives the most correct impression of the Act is “a 
new leaf turned over.” 

The modern movement in milk legislation started 
before the war. The Consolidation Act of 1915 
supplanted an Act of 1914, but it has lain dormant for 
ten long years and came into operation only on the 
first of September, 1925. 

It consists largely of provisions taken bodily out of 
existing legislation and, as such, it justifies its title. 
But, to my mind, its importance lies chiefly in the 
first section. 

Under the old Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts 
of 1878, the Privy Council were given power to make 
general or special Orders relating to cattle and the 
milk supply generally. The Dairies, Cowsheds and 
Milkshops Orders were the result, and these, in turn, 
gave power to local authorities to make their own 
regulations. The powers of the local authorities were 
not, in general, exercised, and apparently the Dairies, 





*Presented to the Ranenthtee Division. at Ravespeet, on ‘October 20th. 
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Cowsheds and Milkshops Orders were not strictly 
enforced, perhaps being regarded as impracticable. 
Section | of the new Act consists largely of a repetition 
and extension of the powers which are now to be 
exercised by the Minister of Health. The impression 
given is that these powers shall be exercised in the 
form of general orders which are to be enforced, and 
it remains to be seen what use is made of this new lease 
of life given to milk legislation. In this sense, the 
Act is of potential rather than immediate importance. 

Except for a loosely-phrased article in the Dairies, 
Cowsheds and Milkshops Order of 1885, the Act, 
so far as I am aware, is the first measure to make 
it an offence to sell milk from a cow suffering from acute 
mastitis, actinomycosis of the udder and suppuration 
of the udder. This last is not very well defined, and 
I should like the observations of the members on the 
meaning of “ suppuration of the udder.” You will 
notice that chronic mastitis is not included. 

An important enactment is hidden away in Section 
21, Article 3 of the Act. As you are aware, certain of 
the larger boroughs have local Acts of Parliament. 
These Acts, so far as they relate to cattle and milk, 
are to be repealed as from the Ist September, 1926. 
One effect will be that when milk sent into town from 
the country is found to be diseased, the work of detect- 
ing and dealing with the offending cow will be done 
by the authorities of the district in which the milk is 
produced, and not, as now, by the town veterinary 
officer. Eventually, no doubt, it will be an improve- 
ment. It must be humiliating to farmers and to 
local authorities to have a man coming from a town 
fifty miles away to deal with their cows. But it must 
be remembered that the town veterinary officer 
represents the consumers of the milk, or, to put it 
bluntly, the victims of the, negligence of country 
districts. The Act makes a compromise and _ says, 
in effect, diseased bulk samples of milk shall be im- 
vestigated by the medical officer and the veterinary 
officer of the district of origin, but the consuming 
authority have the option of being represented by 
their medical or veterinary officer at the examination 
of the offending herd. I have little doubt that the 
option will be exercised when the time comes, and the 
country practitioner must not feel slighted if the 
town veterinary surgeon, who, alter all, is a specialist, 
wants the job done to his satisfaction. 

A phrase occurs in the first schedule of the Act, 
which strikes me as being rather apt. The council of 
the district in which the milk is produced are termed 
“the responsible authority.” It implies that the 
onus of keeping the milk supply healthy lies with the 
producing district, and in this respect [| might remark 
that, as long as the country districts wait to be told 
by the towns that their milk is unfit for human con- 
sumption, so long will “railway ~ milk remain a 
menace to the long-suffering consumer. 

The hit and miss method of taking samples of milk 
for test is a clumsy, expensive and ineffective method 
of maintaining a healthy supply. The remedy, in 
my opinion, lies in a periodical veterinary examination 
of the cows at the source, coupled with effective 
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supervision of the hygiene by efficient sanitary inspec- 
tors, againat the source, and most Important of all 
education of producers, distributors and consumers. 
By all means retain bulk sampling as a check, but not 
as a first line of defence. The right end to begin is 
at the cow, not at the milk jug. 

It is good to see, in Section 15 of the Act, “* any in- 
spection of cattle made in pursuance of this Act 
or any Milk and Dairies Order shall be carried out 
by a veterinary inspector or other properly qualified 
veterinary surgeon” an official recognition long 
overdue, 

One would expect to find in our legislation an 
adequate definition of the word * milk,” and the 
omission from this Act of such a definition is either 
an oversight or anevasion. An attempt is made in the 
parallel Act, which applies to Scotland only, in that 
power is given to prohibit the “use of the word 
‘milk* as the name of any substance not wholly 
derived from the mammary gland of an animal.” 
It is not easy, and perhaps some other member may 
care to offer a definition of milk, which---pardon me-— 
would hold water scientifically and in a court of law. 

| will refrain from further observations on the Act, 
save to remark that the Minister of Health and the 
Minister of Agriculture are instructed to collaborate 
in the making of Orders—an arrangement which, in 
theory, should produce workable legislation. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS ORDER, 

The Tuberculosis Order of 1925 is a very different 
piece of legislation. It deals with detail rather than 
with principle. It is an order made by the Minister 
of Agriculture under the Diseases of Animals Acts 
and has no direct connection with the Consolidation 
Act, though both are complementary and came into 
foree on the same day. It deals primarily with 
cattle and only secondarily with milk. It mvolves 
neither the medical officer nor the sanitary inspector, 
hut in most districts it does involve the chief constable. 
I am told that certain chief constables and their 
subordinates are arrogating to themselves powers 
which they do not rightly possess under the Order. 

Obviously, the aim is not to wipe out tuberculosis, 
but to eliminate the dangerous beast, dangerous to its 
neighbours and to public health. The aim is good and 
reasonable, but whether the Order is the best possible 
instrument to that end is a moot point. 

I will confess here that my experience of Tuberculosis 
Orders dates from September Ist, and when I was 
coerced into opening this discussion I consented partly 
with the intention of placing some of my difficulties 
before those of you who administered the Orders of 
1913 and 1914, and benefiting by your knowledge. 

One obvious weakness in the Order is the amount of 
red tape involved. The whole-time man_ realises, 
perhaps better than does the part-time man, the 
number of forms to be filled in when he has to do them 
himself. Perhaps the policeman likes serving notices, 
but the farmer does not enjoy it, neither dol. Red 
tape is, to the farmer, as a red rag to his bull; on 
me I confess it has a depressing effect ; and red tape 
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is multiplied in the Order. Nine forms over one poor 
“screw” cow is surely excessive, and I am perfectly 
certain that if the farmer finds time to read the six 
or seven that may come directly under his notice, 
he does not understand them. 

I propose, very briefly, to run through the main 
articles of the Order seriatim. 

The three categories of tuberculosis are fairly 
clearly defined in Article 2, and are found running 
through the Order as a motif with variations in the 
different articles. There is a fourth category, viz., 
“giving tuberculous milk,” which is not given promin- 
ence as a separate entity, but appears definite 
enough and is made sufficient grounds for slaughter. 
Is it intended to cover those cases in which, without 
sufficient clinical evidence to warrant action, a sample 
of milk has infected a laboratory animal? In this 
respect, I ask whether, in the opinion of the members, 
a cow can give tuberculous milk without showing 
clinical tuberculosis within one of the other three 
categories. 

The farmer is required to notify any cow which is 
or appears to be suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder, indurated udder or other chronic disease of the 
udder. Now, in my experience, the tuberculous udder 
manifests itself so insidiously and with such apparent 
innocence, that the farmer takes little notice of it 
till it is well advanced. He argues that because the 
milk is normal in appearance and quantity and keeps 
well, there is not much wrong. To be dependent 
on notification is an inherent weakness in the Order 
which is perhaps unavoidable at present. Let us 
hope it will be remedied in the future,either by a general 
Order or on the initiative of local authorities, so that 
all milk-produeing cattle shall be examined periodically. 
In the meantime, we can help by educating the farmer 
that the most innocent looking of the chronic diseases 
of the udder is actually the most dangerous ! 

The phrase “ other chronic disease of the udder ” 
deserves mention. If one finds a notified case to be, 
say, actinomycosis or a chronic streptococcal mastitis, 
then by Article 4 (5) restrictions are to be withdrawn 
immediately, as the Order deals only with tubercle. 
In the case of actinomycosis, the sale of the milk is 
prohibited by the Consolidation Act of 1915, byt, so 
far as I am aware, there is no definite legal obligation 
to withhold milk from a case of chronic streptococcal 
mastitis. I have encountered such a case in which 
the milk appeared normal and did not sour for over 
twenty-four hours, and yet contained numerous long- 
chained streptococci. 

Tuberculous emaciation and tubercle with chronic 
cough should be evident to the farmer who is watching 
his cattle daily, and I see little excuse for failing to 
notify such. It will be noticed that tuberculous 
emaciation means emaciation due to tuberculosis, 
sometimes difficult to prove. 

The term “ definite clinical signs of tuberculosis ” 
is not easy of interpretation, though some light has 
been thrown on the subject by circular letter No. 20. 
For instance, would enlargement of the surface lymph 
glands constitute a definite clinical sign? I admit it 
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would be very suggestive, but, on the other hand, 
I am continually finding enlarged supra-mammary 
glands and have come to take very little notice of them. 
In fact, I am satisfied that in a certain type of cow 
bilateral enlargement of the supra-mammary glands 
is a normal physiological process. 

Then again, it has been brought home to me that 
a cow's thorax is a soundbox of unfathomed mystery. 
One hears a medley of phonetic pathology and, on 
post-mortem, finds a_ perfectly healthy lung. Or, 
conversely, one hears a perfectly normal respiration 
and finds a mass of disease. Experience may resolve 
my difficulties but, at present, I see little difference 
between auscultation and guess work so far as cattle 
are concerned. Perhaps, without embarking on a 
discussion of tubercle in all its forms, some of the older 
practitioners might enlarge on ~ definite clinical 
signs.” 

Article 3 requires notification of disease by the pri- 
vate practitioner. Here I would impress that it is 
not within the province of any layman, whether chief 
constable or otherwise, to decide that a beast does or 
does not fall within one of the clinical categories 
which constitute disease. Mere reaction to a private 
tuberculin test does not demand notification except, 
perhaps, as an act of courtesy. It is for the practitioner 
to decide whether a case falls within one of the defined 
categories and as such becomes notifiable as 
* diseased.” 

Article 4 defines procedure in examination of 
animals. In paragraph 1, the local authority shall 
direct a veterinary inspector to examine the suspected 
animal, “and any other bovine animals on such 
premises which the veterinary inspector considers it 
desirable to examine.” I feel that we should make it 
clear that in every case it is desirable to examine the 
whole herd, and indeed this is the expressed desire 
of the Minister of Agriculture. 

In the same paragraph tuberculin testing is men- 
tioned. I cannot see the absolute necessity for the 
written consent of the owner before the test is applied. 
It savours of pandering to the prejudices of the 
few, and, by adding a form to a list already over long, 
it renders the Order more cumbrous by legislating 
for the exception. 

The tuberculin test, you will observe, cannot be 
applied to an animal which falls within the category 
of “chronic cough with definite clinical signs of 
tuberculosis,” but it can be applied to the emaciation 
and suspected udder cases. I feel that the distinction 
is a little arbitrary. Testing is discouraged till all 
other means have failed, and I think rightly so, 
because it cannot indicate either the site or the extent 
of the disease ; but as long as we regard it as only 
additional evidence and not as a final finding we 
should have freedom to use it at discretion. 

The veterinary inspector may take samples of milk, 
feces, urine, sputum, etc. Circular letter No. 15 
urges that such material should be examined micros- 
copically by the veterinary inspector himself. 1 have 
not yet had occasion to examine fieces or urine for 
tubercle, nor should I care to interpret a microscopic 
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finding with any confidence. My stand-by is milk 
in the udder cases, and I have found sputum from the 
cases of chronic cough well worth a search. Where 


there is a clinically-suspicious udder, I have no 


hesitation in killing a cow in whose milk I find acid- | 


alcohol-fast bacilli. It is frequently done on finding 
only one bacillus after a long search. But the whole 
value of such examination lies in knowing the clinical 
condition and the Minister of Agriculture is to be 
applauded in enunciating the principle which | might 
paraphrase “‘The man who sees the cow is the man to 
do the milk ’-—-provided, of course, that he knows the 
job at both ends, in fhe cowshed and in the laboratory. 
Acid-fast dirt can be a snare and a delusion to the 
unwary. Perhaps some member can tell me how best 
to obtain sputum from a beast. My most fruitful 
source, so far, is from the wall. 

Article 5 deals with procedure when diagnosis is 
established. The local authority shall serve a notice 
on the owner and shall slaughter the diseased animal, 
unless the owner objects or where the value exceeds 
£50. Now, if there is an objection to slaughter, the 
local authority, by Article 6, shall serve a notice 
prohibiting movement of the beast. But there is 
already a notice served when the beast was first seen, 
which says that the owner shall keep the animal in 
his possession or under his charge. Why tell him 
practically the same thing twice, and not only tell 
him, but do it in writing ? 

Article 7 deals with valuation. The administration 
of this Article can make or break the Order, in my 
opinion. To be niggardly in valuation will tend to make 
an owner reluctant to notify cases early. He will 
argue that he might as well get as much milk out of 
a cow as he can before letting her go. On the other 
hand, some farmers do realise the benefit of getting a 
dangerous beast out of a herd and, under a fair system 
of valuation, such a man who sees an animal losing 
condition is likely to have her dealt with and valued 
while she still has some market value. Certainly the 
farmer has the option of an independent valuation, 
but I think you will agree that farmers and cowkeepers 
like to make their own bargains. I suggest to you for 
discussion that, if any error is to be made, it should be 
on the generous side, because. at this early stage we 
must not give the impression that the Order is unfair 
or unreasonable. 

The paragraph ruling the method of valuation is, 
in my opinion, good : the price which might reasonably 
have been obtained from a purchaser in the open 
market, who had no knowledge of the existence of 
disease except what he could see for himself. But 
it is not easy to apply in all cases. I cannot suggest a 
fairer method, and it certainly gives a sporting interest 
to the post-mortem. 

Article 8 regulates post-mortem examination, which 
must be carried out. Presumably it will be made by the 
man who made the diagnosis. It is eminently 
satisfactory that a case can be followed from beginning 
to end like this. 

The owner is entitled to be present or to be 
represented. In Liverpool we have always made it 








a practice to urge the owner to come and see his 
cow opened, and it is made the occasion of a lecturette 
and demonstration, which we fondly believe are worth 
while. 

Article 9 deals with post-mortem findings and 
compensation. The owner receives three-quarters or 
one-quarter of the agreed value, depending on the 
extent of infection found at post-mortem. I think the 
proportions are wisely fixed, thought there will 
inevitably be hard-luck border-line cases. I am not 
prepared to debate the wisdom of giving a minimum 
of 45s. for a beast that can hardly stagger to the 
knacker’s yard. If she should die on the way, a 
pretty legal problem arises. Did she die by an act 
of God or by reason of the local authority causing 
her to be moved in an unfit condition ¢ 

The standard of determining whether disease is 
advanced or not advanced is based on the Ministry 
of Health Memo. 62/Foods. Although I am not a 
meat inspector, [ do not anticipate great difficulty 
in arriving at a decision, though it may be necessary 
to wait until the carcass has set and the glands are cut, 
involving two visits. 

Now, having killed the cow, we come to Articles 10 
and 11, containing the precautions to be adopted with 
respect to her milk, ete., which is putting the horse 
after the cart. On notification, the inspector, probably 
the policeman, must automatically serve a notice 
applying Article 11, 7.e., that the owner shall isolate 
and shall keep the animal in his possession. Article 
10 dealing with milk and utensils is optional in the 
Order, as I read it, and should only be applied when the 
veterinary inspector thinks the milk is dangerous. 
Circular letter 13, however, states that it is obligatory. 
Certainly the precautions apply until the cow has been 
examined, and where notification is received by the 
police, they will serve a notice to that effect. But the 
notice is only properly applied to a cow which the 
veterinary inspector suspects of giving tuberculous 
milk and, if he is not of that opinion, I think he should 
withdraw the notice, especially if the examination is 
to be prolonged. 

You will observe that there is nothing in the Order 
which prevents a man from selling tuberculous milk. 
He is, however, prevented by other legislation. 

Article 12 deals with markets. In the case of a 
“ serew ” exposed in a market, the owner can possibly 
be persuaded to move the beast into a slaughterhouse. 
Failing that, he is to be instructed, in writing, -to take 
it out of the market for examination elsewhere, 
and has no option but to obey. 

Article 13, cleansing and disinfection, should be made 
obligatory and not dependent on the services of a 
written notice. 

Article 14 prohibits the importation of diseased 
animals from Ireland or elsewhere. 

Reports to the Ministry consist practically only in a 
copy of the notice of intended slaughter and a copy 
of a notice requiring an animal to be moved out of a 
market into another district. A return of cases dealt 
with is made quarterly. 
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Here we have an Order which, in some respects, 
is clumsy, but which has an eminently sane and reason- 
able aim, and an Act which may be the mother of 
many good Orders in the future. The waggons of the 
Ministers of Health and of Agriculture may be hitched 
to a star, but we have not started flying yet. In 
our execution of the Tuberculosis Order we are knock- 
ing off the mud and oiling the wheels and on us depends 
very largely how much progress is made. Neverthe- 
less, | am not enamoured of the tone of either the 
Order or the Act. It would be refreshing to have, 
as an experiment in milk legislation, a measure 
designed, not on the rigidly preventive lines and in the 
awful phraseology of criminal law, but in a sympa- 
thetically educative tone and in language that every- 
one could understand. There would be no convictions 
under such a measure, but one man persuaded is 
worth a hundred prosecuted. Of course it would not 
work, but it might arrest the attention of the farmer 
by its novelty and make him see that legislation is 
intended for his good. 

Before closing, I have a constructive suggestion to 
offer for debate and as a balance to the destructive 
criticism in which I have indulged. The problem 
of what to do with reactors from a tested herd must 
eventually be faced, and I believe it is preventing many 
farmers from trying to build up tubercle-free herds. 
A man has three alternatives at present. He can 
maintain two separate farms, or he can be dishonest 
and sell his reactors without disclosing the fact, 
or he must dispose of them at considerable loss. 
I suggest that another category be added to the Tuber- 
culosis Order to deal with such cattle, so that, if the 
owner requests, they can be valued and slaughtered 
and compensation paid on a scale higher than the 
ordinary, a scale which would not involve him in 
much loss. There would have to be safeguards, 
hut I see no insuperable obstacle and I feel that it 
would be a distinct encouragement to stockowners 
at no very great cost. After all, it is likely that reactors 
will, after doing some damage, sooner or later have to 
be dealt with under the Tuberculosis Order. 

| offer it as a solution of a problem which has 
hitherto been evaded not an ideal solution cer- 


tainly, but, [| think, one not unworthy of discussion. 
‘ 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. WituiAmM Woops said that where they got acute 
pleurisy or pneumonia which was tuberculous, he thought 
it would be covered by the third class, but Mr. Matthews 
had not given his opinion as to whether that was the 
case or not. However, in a paper which he had read the 
previous week, he (the speaker) took that view, that the 
class in question covered those acute cases of tuberculosis, 
which very often came very soon after calving, and which 
were definitely tuberculous in many cases. 

What he wanted to point out and desired to have 
broadcast throughout the country was that, with the 
exception of pleuro-pneumonia and traumatic pleurisy, 
due to broken ribs or punctures, or something of that kind, 
there was no such thing as pleurisy in cattle that was not 
tuberculous. That was probably a rule to which an excep- 
tion could be proved, but in his experience, pleurisy in 
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cattle was invariably tuberculous, with the exceptions 
mentioned, and he desired to get the opinions of the 
different practitioners in the country, as far as he could, 
because, if his surmise were correct in this matter, it would 
go a long way towards assisting a veterinary surgeon 
in his diagnosis. 

He also believed that 75 per cent. of pneumonia in cattle 
was tuberculous, although there were certainly cases in 
which they knew it was not so. At the same time, he was 
convinced that a very large percentage of pneumonia in 
cattle was tuberculous. He might perhaps be considered 
to be making a statement which was a little stronger 
than might be warranted, but he desired notice to be 
taken of it, with a view to ascertaining what the experience 
of other people was with regard to both pneumonia and 
pleurisy in cattle. After all, from their point of view, 
cattle with acute tuberculous pleurisy or pneumonia were 
the most dangerous animals in the place, and were, in all 
probability, getting rid of a quantity of tubercle bacilli. 
and were definitely infective to their fellows. This was a 
matter upon which it was well to have the opinions of 
those practitioners who had been in practice a long time, 
and also of those veterinary surgeons who had had an 
extensive experience of post-mortem examinations in an 
abattoir. 

Mr. Eaton JONES wished to congratulate Mr. Matthews 
on his excellent paper. He was afraid, however, that the 
last suggestion in the paper would not be workable, on 
account of its difficulty of definition and application. 

Mr. HoLroyp called attention to the fact that one or 
two things of interest had cropped up in connection with 
the Order during the time they had been carrying it out. 
For instance, in most ot the cases which had come under 
their notice they had experienced difficulty in putting 
them under any one of the particular heads prescribed. 
In fact, a number of the cattle had come under all three 
heads. If animals had tuberculous udders they always 
put them under the class for tuberculous udders, because 
he thought that the more tuberculous udders they got the 
more protection the Order would afford to the public. 
He proceeded to cite an instance which had occurred 
where, in the first month, out of thirteen animals, four 
were found to be affected with tuberculous udders, an: 
all of which were giving tuberculous milk. 

In reference to meat regulations and advanced tuber- 
culosis, a case had cropped up where a meat inspector 
condemned a beast on the ground that it was a case o! 
tuberculosis in an emaciated carcase, but he (the speaker) 
had to put it down as not an advanced case, and the owner 
received three-quarters of the beef value for it. In cases 
of acute tuberculous pneumonia (to which reference hal 
been made by Mr. Woods), the animals had not had a 
chronic cough before-hand, and that type of animal had 
to come under the third category, with other cetinite 
clinica! signs of the disease, and he was afraid that, up to 
the present at any rate, they had not been able to satis!y 
themselves as to what other definite clinical symptoms the 
Ministry had in mind. With regard to the other definite 
symptoms, as Mr. Matthews had said, they could not tell 
by listening at a cow’s thorax—at least he could not. 
Loss of flesh was one of the first clinical symptoms, and 
enlarged glands were certainly very suspicious as well, 
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With regard to valuation, the Order proposed that. it 
should be the market value as the animal stood that day, 
which was perhaps a fair way of getting at it, but, neverthe- 
less, that was not very satisfactory. In most cases, if 
they asked a man how much he would take for a certain 
cow, he would say : ‘“‘ You can have it at any price,’ and 
£5 or £6 was a good market value for that animal, but it 
was very seldom that more than about £2 5s. was realised 
for the carcase. In fifteen cases which had been dealt 
with—and the farmer had agreed to it-—they had valued 
the animals at from thirty shillings to two pounds a head, 
and this had been the top price so far. Personally, he 
was inclined to think that a little more than £2 5s. should 
be allowed for some of them. One particular animal they 
thought had a chance of passing for human food, and they 
took it down to the slaughter house, but it was found to be 
rotten, and the owner drew £3 for the animal, whereas, 
if he had wanted to sell it alive. he could have got £7 
or £8 from anybody for it. In that particular instance 
he thought it a hardship that the owner should get only £3 
for the beast, although, of course, somebody would have to 
be at a loss in the matter. 


With regard to the milk precautions in Lancashire, the 
veterinary inspectors had the necessary notices to serve ; 
they were not served by the police, and the veterinary 
inspectors served, in all cases, if they thought they came 
under the requisite category, notices preventing the farmer 
from using the milk. They wanted to take this restriction 
off as soon as they could, because, if the cow was giving 
alot of milk, it was an enormous loss to the farmer. With 
regard to the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act of L915, 
he did not know anything about that ; they had nothing 
to do with it at the present time. It was all worked by 
the town Veterinary Inspector. 

Mr. TorRRANCE prefaced his remarks by congratulating 
Mr. Matthews upon the very able, and at the same time 
somew hat pugilistic, opening he had provided for discussion. 
They knew that Mr. Matthews had had a_ very 
considerable experience in connection with the inspec- 
tion of cattle and, consequently, what he said was 
both of very considerable value and importance. The 
Order and Act under discussion were unquestionably 
two of the most important legislative measures which had 
as yet been introduced to improve the milk supply of the 
country, and the success of the results achieved would 
depend very largely, he thought, upon the enthusiasm of 
the local authorities and the ability and efficiency of the 
veterinary surgeons appointed to carry out the work. 

For some time now he had held the opinion that the best 
way of ensuring a reasonably clean and wholesome milk 
supply for the public was by a system of regular inspection 
carried out by veterinary surgeons, but they had not yet 
reached that stage except in one or two towns and counties. 
Nevertheless, he felt confident that it was coming, and 
meanwhile they had a very excellent opportunity of demon- 
strating how indispensable the veterinary surgeon was in 
the direction of securing a clean and wholesome milk 
supply for the public. 

Proceeding, Mr. Torrance recalled the fact that, early 
in 1922, he had read a paper on the ‘ Detection of Tuber- 


mms 


cular Bacilli in Milk,” before the North Midland Veterinary 
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Association, and in that paper he had endeavoured to 
show that the clinical examination of cattle, combined 
with microscopical examination of special samples by the 
same person, was both a very rapid and _ satisfactory 
way of freeing milk from very heavy infections of tuber- 
culous bacilli. Since then his opinion in this matter had 
been strengthened, as the result, largely, of work he had 
done in Sheffield in connection with the microscopical 
examination of special samples. He had been associated 
with this work in Sheffield before the war, but after being 
demobilised in 1919, he started examining some special 
samples. He examined very few samples in that year, 
but in 1920 he did a few more, and he became convinced 
that it was a very sound thing to do, as a routine procedure, 
wherever one suspected at all any disease of the udder. 
In 1921 the examination of special samples was established 
as a routine procedure before the samples were sent for 
biological tests, and at the end of the year the figures 
showed that 84.7 of the tuberculosis special samples were 
found microscopically. ‘That was a very high and satis- 
factory figure. In the following year, viz., 1922, the 
the figure was 87.1, and in 1923 it was 86.3. 

With regard to the presence of enlarged supramammary 
glands in diagnosing conditions of the udder, he was sorry 
to hear that Mr. Matthews did not think this was of much 
use. Personally, he (the speaker) attributed a good 
deal of importance to it. He did not desire to occupy 
time by giving reasons for this, but he would just like 
to ask Mr. Matthews one question, and that was whether 
he had ever known of a case of tuberculous mastitis where 
the supramammary gland was not enlarged * He did 
think it was well worth trying. When he used to go round 
the farms examining cows’ udders, and he came across a 
suspicious udder, he always had the animal isolated, and 
in a fairly large number of cases he was able to detect 
what was wrong, and in most cases a post-mortem examina- 
tion confirmed his diagnosis. He thought that any cow 
which disseminated tuberculous bacilli came under the 
Order. 

With regard to what Mr. Woods had said about inviting 
someone who had had experience in a large abattoir to 
give his opinion about acute pleurisy and pneumonia, 
he (the speaker) had not had a very large experience, 
but he had certainly had several vears in Sheffield, and 
also at Birkenhead, and in that time’ he had only seen one 
case of non-tuberculous pleurisy, and that case was 
recently. It was pleurisy, and was as typical to the text 
book, as one could imagine. He would not like to say it 
was not tuberculous, but he examined all the glands 
and, although there was a little enlargement from pleurisy, 
there was not a sign of tuberculosis in any one of them. 
Cases of bronchial pneumonia were not altogether uncom- 
mon in Canadian cattle at present ; he dared say that in 
the last year he had met with about eight typical cases 
of bronchial pneumonia. He thought the animals 
contracted the complaint while they were aboard ship on 
the voyage from Canada to this country. 

Mr. Martinson prefaced his remarks by cordially 
congratulating Mr. Matthews on the excellent paper he 
had read ; in his opinion, the paper was an extremely good 
one. He had tried to fathom the mystery of the thorax 
of the cow all his life, and he must say that in a great many 
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cases he was no wiser after a tremendously exhaustive 
examination. In fact, he knew no more after the examina- 
tion than when he had first looked through the shippon 
door, and he must say that, as the result of many years’ 
experience, and in spite of taking very great care, after 
experience of a good many cases, he was no “ forrader ” 
with regard to the presence, or absence, of tuberculosis, 
or the extent of the lesions. 

In reference to valuation, he confessed himself at a loss 
to understand why three-quarters of the valuation should 
be paid by the local authority. He could not see where 
this factor came in. If the owner and he, agreed that a 
certain beast was worth £6, for instance, he could not 
quite see why the owner should only get £4 10s. If the 
carcase was passed as fit for beef, and realised £7 or £8, 
the owner got the full sum and, according to the system ot 
valuation, it was what they considered the potential 
value of the cow, as she stood, and the only value cows had 
was their beef value. He was leaving out of the question 
the “ screw,’’ which went to the knacker’s. What he 
thought was that, if a cow was worth £6, the man ought 
to get £6. He did not know whether either he or Mr. Eaton 
Jones had misunderstood Mr. Matthews with regard to 
the suggestion that the full value should be paid, or a higher 
value, for animals turned out of a herd on account of 
reaction. He took it that Mr. Matthews was only referring 
to cases where an odd owner was trying to get a tuberculous 
animal from the herd. 

The point which had been raised by Mr. Woods, as to the 
absence, or presence, of pleurisy, or pneumonia, in cattle, 
apart from tuberculosis, was one of very great importance ; 
and, speaking from memory, and going back a considerable 
number of years, he remembered a case of a lot of young 
Irish heifers of first-class quality. He rather fancied now 
that they had been recently purchased and shipped from 
Ireland, and he found no lesions of tuberculosis. Per- 
sonally, he thought that pleurisy, apart from tuberculosis, 
was exceedingly rare, but it was a point in reference to 
which he would like further information. 

In regard to pneumonia, he did not find himself in 
agreement with Mr. Woods. He did think they got 
pneumonia in cattle other than trom the causes Mr. Woods 
had mentioned. Generally speaking, with the exception 
of a very few isolated cases, they did not get much pul- 
monary disease in a beast except that which was of #uber- 
culous origin. 

There was one point he had not heard mentioned so far 
in the discussion. That was the case of a beast which had 
clinical signs of tuberculosis. Mr. Woods more or less 
disclaimed how to diagnose it, but Mr. Holroyd had done 
so, and yet all who had practised, recognised the clinical 
condition of tuberculosis. He would not like, under any 
conditions, to write down anything in an Order, but they 
all knew moderately well what it was. He might very 
brieily summarise it by saying that it was a state of 
comparative emaciation. According to both the present 


Order and the old Order, it was not regarded as a special 


condition, but one saw, in practice, cases of chronic cough 
and clinical symptoms ; they all saw them, and recognised 
them. They would not like, he was sure, to have to 
define them, but he would like to say that comparative, 


and not extreme, emaciation was one o! them. 
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The speaker referred to cases where they found enormous 
lungs in cows, remarking that they met with instances 
where they perhaps got a cow breathing badly, and not in 
very good condition, and, having taken the cow under the 
Order, all they found was that the lungs were very much 
larger than they could ever get back into the thoracic 
cavity. These big lungs were only present in cattle which 
had any evidence of tuberculous lesions. He did not 
know of any text book which gave any information about 
it, but he would like to have it, if anyone present was in a 
position to give it. 

He thought Mr. Matthews had referred to the Milk and 
Dairies’ Act as being the more important of the two. He 
(the speaker) differed absolutely and entirely from that. 
He did not say he was right, and that Mr. Matthews was 
wrong, but, as a matter of opinion, he looked upon that 
Act as a necessary evil—a matter of getting pure milk for 
the consumer, but a measure that was not leading anywhere. 
It simply enacted clauses in reference to the sale of 
tuberculous milk, and various processes for stopping the 
sale, and while, as he said, he admitted they were necessary, 
he did consider them as necessary evils. Of itself, the 
Milk and Dairies’ Act led nowhere but to convictions 
(laughter)—and to that extent he would like to differ from 
the views expressed by Mr. Matthews, but, otherwise, 
he congratulated Mr. Matthews very much upon his paper. 

Mr. EDWARDs also made an interesting contribution to 
the discussion, commencing by congratulating Mr. 
Matthews very cordially upon his admirable paper. Pro- 
ceeding, he said there was one disease in animals which 
might be mistaken for tuberculous disease, and that was 
Johné’s disease, in which they got extreme emaciation and 
diarrhea. He knew of several cases of cows in Cheshire 
which had been slaughtered, having been reported as 
tuberculous, but he thought it was quite excusable for 
anybody to do that. 

Another matter to which he wished to make allusion was 
the third part of “ T.B. 3,” which was what he thought 
they called the form which a veterinary inspector filled up, 
and by which he was supposed to have examined all the 
cattle on a particular farm. This was rather a difficult 
paragraph for veterinary inspectors to {ill up, for, in Ches- 
hire, they were told that they were not to examine all the 
cattle on a farm unless they were informed by the owner 
that he suspected them, and, if he did not suspect them, 
then the veterinary inspector was not to examine the 
remaining cattle on thefarm. Whether or not this was how 
the matter was supposed to be, within the meaning of the 
Order, he did not know, but the rule they adopted in 
filling the forms up at present was to say that certain 
cows were suspected by the owner to be suffering from 
tuberculosis. Of course, if a veterinary inspector exam- 
ined forty or fifty cattle on a farm it meant a considerable 
increase in his remuneration, but he would like the opinion 
of Mr. Matthews as to whether it was the duty of the 
veterinary inspector to examine all the cattle on a farm 
or not. 

Mr. Mayatt, describing himself as ‘“ only a humble 
general practitioner, and not an inspector,’’ said that, 
from his point of view, he thought it was simply atrocious 
that the general practitioner should be given only half-a- 
crown for notifying such cases. (Hear, hear.) His second 
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point was this: to whom was the general practitioner to 
give notice ? The Order said that notice must be given 
to an inspector of the local authority, but unless they 
puzzled through a lot of back Orders, or had the whole 
substance of the Orders before them, they were placed in 
a great difficulty in finding who the inspector of the local 
authority was. Certainly a veterinary inspector was an 
He (Mr. Mayall) practised 
both in the town and country, and in the town, notice had 
to be given direct to the man who held office as the veter- 
the the other 
although the Order did not specifically say so 


inspector of the local authority. 


hand-—— 
notice 


inary officer. In country, on 
had, apparently, to be given to a police constable, or to a 
He thought that 


might also be given direct to the county man. 


sergeant of the police force. notice 

If the question were asked why, in the case of the town, 
notice had to be given to the veterinary officer, the answer 
would be : ‘‘ Because he is a whole-time man,” and if they 
asked why, in the case of the country, they must give notice 
to a police superintendent or sergeant or police constable, 
they would be told: “ Because the veterinary inspector 

But. 
He did 


not see any reason why they should not give notice to the 


of the local authority there is a part-time man.” 
personally, he did not see any logie in it at all. 
veterinary inspector in both cases. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Woop (Hooton) also voiced thanks to Mr. Matthews 
for his informative paper, and went on to say that for some 
years he had been placed rather in a diffeulty in knowing 
under which category to put certain cattle. In the case 
of an emaciated beast, or one that was coughing all day, 
it was not difficult, but if they had an animal in good 
condition, and not badly emaciated, it was often a difficult 
question to determine under which category to put that 
beast. There was also a difficulty in regard to a cow in 
which, seven or eight weeks after calving, they got slight 
mastitis. He would like to hear the experiences, if any, 
of others regarding these matters. 

Valuation was rather a difficult matter to get at, because 
it depended on the terms of the Order, and there was more 
than one farmer who thought it was a great hardship that 
he had to lose his money all the time. With regard to 
this particular phase of the question, there was one other 
thing, and it was this: what part had the policeman to 
play in the valuation ? Was it absolutely necessary that 
he must agree to the valuation of the veterinary surgeon, 
and also with the owner, or was it left to the owner and the 
veterinary surgeon entirely ? He thought the policeman 
seemed to have rather a say in the matter. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Woods, but he did not think he had seen 
These 
were points which, he must confess, he had found rather 
difficult to deal with up to the present. Most of the 
cases had been put under the category of emaciation, and 
on post-mortem examination, they had come out rather 
badly, and there was not very much trouble in determining 
as to what to put them down, because they had been 
infected from head to foot. He had not had more than a 
dozen cases, but still, there it was. 

Proceeding, the speaker recalled how, on one occasion, 
he had been asked to test three or four cows which a 
gentleman kept for his own use at his house, and he (the 
speaker) told the owner that, in the event of any of them 


such a case as had been mentioned by him. 











“ going down,”” he fancied they would have to be slaugh- 
tered, but to make quite sure, he would inquire. He did 
inquire, and he was told “ Yes.”” But he thought this was 
wrong, and that, unless they were showing some very 
definite clinical symptoms, they should not be ordered to 
the slaughter. This information might be useful to other 
members of the Association. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
remarks of Mr. Eaton Jones with regard to testing the 
whole of a herd of cattle on any particular farm, and said 
the idea had occurred to him some time ago that where a 


Warwick Fow.Le, having warmly congratulated 
Matthews upon his excellent paper, referred to the 


cow was affected it might be possible to compensate the 
farmer for not calving that cow again, and in this way a 
gradual elimination might be made. It was not, perhaps, 
a very satisfactory way of solving the difficulty, but there 
was one thing which had struck him as to what the Tuber- 
culosis Order was doing, 7/z., that it was going to have the 
effect of gradually eliminating the trouble, and if a farmer 
was persuaded that he would not be subject to any great 
loss, as a result of not calving an affected cow again, and 
sold that particular animal for beef, he thought it would 
go a very long way towards supplementing the Order. 
Proceeding, Mr. Fowle cited a case regarding emaciation 
with which he had met recently. The cow concerned was 
one of three. She was three years old, and had had one 
Her healthy. After this 
particular cow calved it was perfectly all right and straight 


calf. mother was perfectly 
for two or three weeks afterwards, but then it began to 
show signs of emaciation. He told the owner what he 
thought about it, and the owner asked him to test it, 
He 


He tested one with the 


and have the milk of all the cows on the farm tested. 
had them all tested separately. 
tuberculin test, with no reaction. the milk was very good. 

However, he made a post-mortem examination of the cow 
about a fortnight ago, when the present Order came into 
operation, and found that the animal was rotten with 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and only three months ago the 
same animal had been tested. 

The discussion then closed, and 

Mr. MATTHEWS, in the course of his reply, said he had 
assumed, in opening a discussion of that kind, that the 
members of the Association had some knowledge of the 
working of the Order; therefore, he had not given what 
might be called ‘‘ an exposition of the Act, or the Order,” 
but had merely opened the discussion, and in that sense 
he had omitted much which he might otherwise have 
introduced. 

_ It was very gratifying to him that a gentleman with 
such a reputation as that possessed by Mr. Woods, so far 
agreed with him (the speaker) that he would not say any- 
thing either way. He remarked, in this connection, that he 
had found himself called upon to open the discussion in 
a hurry ; he did not have much time to prepare his con- 
tribution, and, moreover, his experience of the Tuberculosis 
Order was only six weeks old. 
he had closed his paper did not actually deal immediately 
with the Order. He thought they could clear one point 
up immediately ; that was his suggestion that there 


The suggestion with which 


might be another category added to the Tuberculosis 
Order for dealing with cattle which were reactors to the 
tuberculin test. 


If they followed the words he had used, 
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they would appreciate that he was not definitely advocating 
indiscriminate tuberculin testing. All he was suggesting 
was this, that where a man had established a tubercle-free 
herd for the purpose of producing certified milk, or where 
any other man, for instance had, at his own expense, 
established a tubercle-free herd for any other purpose. and 
at any time found a reactor in the herd, he should be given 
the opportunity to disposing of that reactor without much 
pecuniary loss to himself. Tubercle-free herds in this 
country were not very numerous at the present time, so 
that the number of cattle to be dealt with under this 
category would be small. 

He felt very strongly that the disposal of these reactors 
was a problem about which they ought to speak. He 
could see many ditticulties in the way, and he spoke even 
at the risk of running up against those difficulties, but the 
idea had occurred to him — although, up-to-date, he had not 
worked it out altogether-—that, in cases where men, at 
great expense to themselves, had established a tubercle- 
free herd they should be given some consideration by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and given help in disposing of 
those animals which, upon examination, were found to 
react subsequently. 

Similarly, in the maintaining of a herd of that sort, if, 
for instance, a man had bought a cow and she passed the 
first test. as many of them did, but might react on the 
second test then, egain, in his (the speaker’s) opinion, 
the owner ought to be helped. His suggestion was that 
such cows should be valued, and, en passant, he might 
remark that he did not agree with the view expressed 
by Mr. Warwick Fowle that such animals should be kept, 
and not calved again. Personally, he thought they ought 
to be slaughtered right away, and that the owner should 
receive compensation upon a much higher scale than was at 
present provided for in the Order. That was what his 
suggestion in this connection amounted to. 

Then Mr. Holroyd and others had confessed that they 
found difficulty in classifying cows so as to put them into 
any particular category. All he couid say was that the 
difficulty was not very great, because they had a choice of 
three courses. ‘The only difference was that, if they had a 
case of tuberculous udder, they ought to put it into that 
particular category, because the Ministry stated that they 
wanted tuberculous udders classified as such, and no cow 
could be classified in two categories. 

Mr. Holroyd had also mentioned the case of an emaciated 
cow which did not come within the category of advanced 
tuberculosis. This, of course, was a possibility, and the 
Article of the Order which dealt with post-mortems was 
based on a memorandum of the Ministry of Health, and 
he rather thought that the whole of that memorandum, as 
it applied to tuberculosis, should be included in the Order, 
rather than just the small extract they had in it at present. 
Admitted they were not all meat inspectors, but the Order 
was designed as a combined legal measure, and, if they were 
to regard it as such, and, possibly, institute proceedings 
against a certain man, or men, and it they were to interpret 
the exact meaning of every word in the Order, then he 
thought it should be stated in the Order very fully what 
was meant by ‘ advanced tuberculosis,” and not leave it 
to a matter of a few words, as it was at present. 

With regard to what Mr. Torrance had said about 
withdrawing, from the public supply, the milk of every cow 





he examined under the Order, he (the speaker) thought he 
was wrong, and he held to his opinion in this matter very 
strongly. The veterinary surgeon was given the option 
of saying whether, in his opinion, a cow was, or was not, 
producing tuberculous milk, and he thought the veterinary 
surgeon ought to exercise his opinion. If a man had to 
throw away his milk for, say, six weeks, which was possible, 
it was certainly a big handicap, for the man got no com- 
pensation whatsoever; and he certainly could not see, 
reading the Order strictly, that this provision was 
optional. The Minister of Agriculture in his cireular 
letter, No. 13, said it was obligatory. He did not like to 
differ from the Minister of Agriculture in his circular letters, 
but he did so in the present case. 

Mr. Holroyd had suggested that the owner might use 
the milk if he boiled it, but, as a matter of fact, he could 
not legally use milk from a cow which came within any 
one of the categories in the Order ; he could not even use 
it if he boiled it, under a section of the Amending Act of 
the Consolidation Act of 1915. 

Mr. Holroyd also wanted the old system to go on, 
whereby a town veterinary surgeon should go into the 
country to find tuberculous udders. Personally, he 
thought it was a disgrace to the country that this duty 
should be put upon the town veterinary surgeon ; he 
thought the country veterinary surgeon ought to do the 
job himself. At any rate, in future, so far as England and 
Wales were concerned, the job was to be done by the people 
at the place of origin, where the milk was produced. 

In Scotland there was a parallel Act to the Act of 1915, 
which worked entirely on the opposite principle. Lt 
strengthened the hands of the town veterinary surgeon. 
Why there should be such a diametrically-opposed Act 
applying to Scotland he could not see, but there was the 
fact. He thought they got at the matter from the wrong 
end at present, under the operating system whereby they 
waited for a sample of milk to be taken at a station, and 
found tuberculous, and then went out to find the cow. 
(Hear, hear.) They ought to go out and find the cow 
before a sample of milk was taken, and he could assure 
them, as the result of experience, that this was much the 
quicker way of doing it. There was also the further 
drawback to the system that only a very small proportion 
of the milk which came into a town was examined; it 
was impossible to exa:mine a great deal. They could not 
have medical olficers and sanitary inspectors occupying 
all their time examining every kind of milk which came 
into a town. 

He did not agree with the view expressed by Mr.Holroyd. - 
and he was very emphatic on this point that it was the job 
of the town veterinary surgeon to do it; it was the 
countryman’s job to do it in the country, and he thought 
it would eventually come about that every cow in the 
country would have to be periodically examined, perhaps 
say, once every twelve months, or perhaps oftener, and in 
this way he was absolutely sure that they, as veterinary 
surgeons, could do a great deal towards the elimination 
of diseased milk. 

Mr. Torrance had supported him (the speaker) in his 
experience of examining milk, and he could not be too 
emphatic in saying that a man who knew the job, and found 
a clinically tuberculous udder, was absolutely justified in 
having that cow slaughtered. The task occupied perhaps 
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two hours——it might take more or less —whereas, if they were 
waiting for the result of the biological examination of a 
sample to come back, they were keeping the farmer waiting 
for perhaps a month or six weeks. One need have no 
hesitation provided there was a clinical condition in the 
animal, 


The man in the laboratory, who never saw a cow, and 
merely had the sample of milk handed to him to analyse, 
might find acid-fast bacilli, but he did not have the same 
contidence in his finding,as in that of the man who examined 
the clinical condition of the animal, and in that sense the 
Ministry of Agriculture were to be applauded, in urging 
that the practitioner should do his own examinations of 
milk and sputa. The outlay was not a very expensive 
one, and the work could be carried out with the expenditure 
of not very much time. 

At the same time, he warned people who were not very 
experienced in the examination of milk. to be a little wary 
of what he called acid-fast dirt. 
differed from him (the speaker) in his interpretation of the 


Mr. Torrance, however, 


meaning of the supramammary gland and its enlargement, 
and had asked him the direct question as to whether he 
had ever known a case of tuberculous udder where the 
Well, he had 
not, but he did say-—and he said it with absolute confidence 

that he had, on 
udders which had enlarged supramammary glands, but 


supramammary gland was not enlarged. 


many occasions, found tuberculous 
which were not palpable, and if he could not feel a gland 
at his time of life, he should be able to do so, because he 
had felt enough. He admitted that it was a contentious 
point, although there were many people who would not 
agree with him, but he was simply offering a decided 
opinion. 

With regard to valuation, Mr, Mattinson failed to see 
why only three-quarters of the value of a beast should be 
paid. He was not open to speak on the principles ot the 
Ministry, but he thought it was set up by the Ministry, as 
a principle, that the full valuation should not be paid 
except in cases of foot-and-mouth disease; and, as a 
matter of fact, speaking for himself, he did not believe 
that the full value should be paid in cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease, although he quite admitted that in such 
cases they must take into account what a man lost in 
trade while his place was shut up for a longtime. In 
principle, he could not agree with Mr. Mattinson that a 
man should get more than three-quarters of the value of a 
beast. Of course, however, the matter was open to debate. 
Mr. Mattinson had made rather an illuminating statement, 
to the effect that if a cow was worth £6 for beef he valued 
her at £6 for beef. He thought they must value a cow as 
a dairy animal if she was q dairy cow ; she might be worth 
£30 as a dairy cow, and worth no more than £15 10s. for 
beef, and he did not agree at all with the idea of valuing 
a cow only at her beef value, if she were in dairy condition. 

Mr. Mattinson had also stated that he regarded the 
Order as the most important measure of the two measures 
under consideration. He would that Mr. 
Mattinson take the Consolidation Act and read it from 
beginning to end very closely, and he would find that the 
value of the Act lay, not in its immediate possibilities, 
but in the future, and to him (the speaker) it was obvious 
that orders should be made under the Act in the future—he 


suggest 
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thought, in the immediate future —which would have an 
immense influence on the whole milk legislation of the 
country. He was hoping to see orders issued before long, 
as a result of which it would be compulsory for local 
authorities to appoint veterinary surgeons to examine all 
milk-producing cattle periodically. In this sense it was 
a most important Act both to them, and to the community 
in general ; in fact, it was far more important than the 
Tuberculosis Order. 

Mr. Edwards had stated that he experienced a diffeulty 
in that he was told not to examine all the cattle in a herd 
unless the owner suspected them. Article 4 (1) of the 
the local authority, ete., should 
direct a veterinary inspector with all practicable speed, to 


“e 


Order stipulated that 


examine the diseased, or suspected animal, and any other 
bovine animals on such premises which the veterinary 
inspector considered it desirable to examine to ascertain 
whether any cow on the premises was suffering from,” ete. 
He thought they should make it absolutely clear that it 
was desirable to examine the whole herd. It was a risk, of 
course, and the chief constable had no say in the matter ; 
it the veterinary surgeon considered it desirable, then it 
was his duty to examine all the herd, and he thought this 
would clear up the difficulty which Mr. Edwards had voiced. 

Mr. Mayall was concerned at the fact that half-a-crown 
was the sum paid for notifying cases. He thought 
halt-a-crown was certainly something for letting people 
know where they were. 

Mr. Mayall also said that he was in a difficulty because 
This was certainly rather 
(the 
speaker) must be rather careful what he said. Where a 
chief constable of a county, or of a town, was also the 
Animals’ Acts, 
his staff were the men to notify usually ; but where, as in 


he did not know who to notify. 


a large question, in connection with which he 


chief inspector under the Diseases of 


Liverpool, the chief veterinary inspector was also the 
chief inspector under the Diseases of Animals’ Acts, the 
veterinary office was the proper place to notify. In some 
places, he believed, the superintendent of markets held the 
position of chief inspector; in other places the medical 
officer held the position under the Acts, but it really 
depended upon who was the chief inspector as to who were 
the proper people to notify. At the same time, Mr. 
Mayall need have no hesitation if he notified a constable, 
because, in that case, the notificatten would go through the 
usual forms, and so find its way to the proper quarter 
eventually. There would be many blue papers attached 
to the report, but it would get there eventually, albeit 
the process might be a little slow. 

With regard to cleansing and disinfecting, in reference 
to which Mr. Mayall also found himself in a difficulty, 
the only point which he (the speaker) had made with 
respect to that was that both cleansing and disinfecting 
should be obligatory, and not dependent upon a written 
notice ; he did not think there should be any option at 
all about the matter, in cases where the cows they were 
dealing with were suffering from tuberculosis. In Liver- 
pool the local cow keepers disinfected when they sent a 
cow out to the butcher, whether there was anything wrong 
with her or not, in most cases, and in his opinion they were 
very wise to do so. Why an inspector should have to 
write and tell a man to cleanse and disinfect he could not 
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tell. He thought he ought to do it without that. There | 


were already enough forms attached to the Order without 
adding another one. 


Mr. Wood wanted to know what part the policeman had 
to play in valuing a cow. The agreement as to valuation 
was an agreement between the local authority and the 
owner, but the local authority could depute their authority 
to some officer, and in that sense a policeman might have 
quite a say in the matter of valuation, if the chief constable 
were the inspector under the Diseases of Animals’ Acts. 
That happened in most country districts. 'What happened 
here was that, ordinarily, if there was no difficulty about 
the question of valuation, he agreed with the owner himself, 
and if there were no difficulty he would not call in a valuer 
in the first place. If they could not agree he would refer 
the matter to his immediate superiors, and, if they could 
not reach a reasonable agreement, then they would have to 
call a valuer in, and there, of course, no policeman were 
called in at all. The policeman did not go near the dairy 
and frighten customers away, as happened in some cases. 


Mr. Wood had also mentioned the matter of private 
tuberculin testing, and reporting a cow. He thought he 
had made it quite clear in his opening that there was 
absolutely no obligation to report any cow which reacted 
to private tuberculin testing, unless the animal came 
within the meaning of one of the categories, and all reactors 
did not come within the categories. Unless the cow 
was showing tuberculous emaciation, or tuberculous udder, 
or unless she had a chronic cough and definite clinical 
signs, she was not to be reported. It might be regarded 
as a matter of courtesy in some districts to report such an 
animal, but no one had the power to deal with a cow unless it 
fell within one of the categories indicated. 


A contributor had said that if practitioners and local 
veterinary inspectors carried out the Order loyally there 
would be no difficulty. There was difficulty—in fact, 
there was a lot of difficulty in many of the cases. They 
were not allowed to tuberculin-test a cow which came under 
the category of chronic cough and definite clinical signs. 
The Minister did not allow it in the Order. Therein lay a 
difficulty that he could see. They could guess, or they 
could gamble, and they could kill the cow, but, if they 
were wrong, they had to pay the full valuation, plus £1, 
and none of this was paid by the Ministry of Agriculture ; 
it all came out of the local funds, and people were not fond 
of paying out money like that. He could quite see that 
the Order ought to be amended in this particular. There 
was this side with regard to definite clinical signs, and it 
rather afforded him pleasure to find that he was not so 
ignorant as he thought he was when he came there, because 
other people had the same difficulties in interpreting the 
matter of “definite clinical signs.” The Ministry of 
Agriculture issued a circular letter, No. 20, after the Order 
had been in operation for a month or five weeks, and the 
effect of their interpretation of the phrase was that it 
meant open tuberculosis or emaciation, and he was not 
much helped by this interpretation. He saw a big diffi- 
culty there, but, nevertheless, he did think the Order 
was a workable one. They had to use their common- 
sense, and they had to make mistakes, and it was provided 
for in the Order that mistakes would be made. That was 





obvious to anybody, but if they read the Order carefully, 
he thought they would find, as practitioners, that milk 
and sputum were very well worth examining. (Applause.) 


Dr. Hare said that Mr. Matthews had the privilege of 
being able to speak emphatically upon veterinary matters, 
but he (the speaker) much regretted that in his branch, ?.e., 
that of veterinary medical science, he had learnt not to 
be quite so emphatic. Probably it was a privilege of 
which inspectors of local authorities could avail themselves, 
but, as a patholgist, one certainly could not do so. Per- 
sonally, all his sympathies were with the man who did the 
work, i.e., the veterinary practitioner, because he believed 
it was the veterinary practitioner who was going to be 
the final authority for the working of all these Orders. 


It was a point which perhaps sounded simple, but he was 


convinced that it was a very important one, and one 
which was often overlooked. They wanted to make their 
practitioner both a legislator and interpreter of legislation. 
They were placing, he thought, too grave a responsibility 
upon the practitioner, and, in his humble opinion, they 
were asking far too much of him, nor were they giving 
him the adequate guidance of the expert. 


Might he suggest, in this respect, what he regarded as 
a valuable point ? He conceived that every veterinary 
practitioner who had taken upon himself the responsibility 
of arriving at a correct diagnosis should have a right 
regularly to consult the expert, in the laboratory or 
wherever he liked, and that such consultation should be 
supported out of public funds. If they were going to 
do this, then they were going to encourage the veterinary 
practitioner to make correct records of his clinical observa- 
tions, and he was going to have those observations checked 
by a properly-conducted post-mortem examination, and 
properly-conducted clinical and pathological examinations 
of milk, sputum, or whatever secretions they desired to 
take. 


He would suggest that it was important, in future 
discussions, that they should consider, not so much what 
the law laid down for their clinical interpretation of 
tuberculosis which, in his humble judgment, was the wrong 
procedure altogether, but that that interpretation should be 
given, primarily, for the benefit of the practitioner, 
whom they were asking to be an expert. But, 
unfortunately, the practitioner could not do it all; 
he had not the opportunities of going up for post- 
graduate courses, and making himself an _ expert, 
and, even if he had the opportunities, he (the speaker) 
did not think he received the necessary encourage- 
ment, in his ordinary clinical work, to carry out that 
training to the last letter. He concluded by proposing 
that they should give Mr. Matthews a real token of their 
gratitude and esteem for the very able manner in which 
he had brought the discussion before them. (Applause.) 


Mr. CURBISHLEY seconded, and the compliment was 
bestowed with acclamation. 

Mr. MATTHEWS, in response, said he agreed with Dr. 
Hare very largely that the time was coming when the 
practitioner would submit many of his specimens to the 
pathologist, but the man who saw the cow was the man to 
do the milk, and the value of such examination in each 
case lay therein. (Applause.) 
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Reflections on the Tuberculosis Order of 1925.* 
By W. Woops, F.R.C.V.S., Wigan. 


I take it that all here have something more than a 
nodding acquaintance with the Tuberculosis Order of 
1925; I propose, therefore, straightway to put before 
you some reflections with regard to it. 

First, I think we are justified in claiming that the 
Order has come into being, to a great extent, owing to 
the numerous resolutions passed at so many repre- 
sentative meetings of veterinary surgeons, and we 
may be proud that our small profession has taken the 
lead in one of the great forward health movements of 
this generation. Now that we have got the legis- 
lation for which we pressed, I think it is our duty to 
try to make the Order work as smoothly as possible. 
We may criticise it, but it should be in a helpful man- 
ner, and that is the spirit in which I shall endeavour 
to introduce the subject for discussion. 

The Order deals with three classes of tuberculosis, 
each of which requires separate comment. The 
classes are : 

lL. The udder form, from which nearly all human 

infection arises. 

2. Tubercle with emaciation, i.e., wasters, piners, 

screws. 

3. A chronic cough and definite clinical signs of 

tuberculosis. 
Now, the salient point of this Order is that the onus or 
duty of reporting any of these forms is primarily upon 
the owner, but there is an equal responsibility resting 
upon the private veterinary surgeon, who meets with 
a case in the ordinary course of his practice. Just a 
word about this reporting. Comments have been 
made that it was a pity the police had to be notified, 
because the ordinary farmer detests a man in uniform 
hanging about his premises. [ think this comment is 
made under a misapprehension. There is no need 
whatever to notify the police; the Order says that 
he shall give information either to a police constable or 
to an inspector, which includes the veterinary in- 
spector. The policeman is merely introduced as a 
means of transmission, if more convenient to the 
owner, and he has no locus standi whatever, except 
as the transmitter of information which shall reach 
the veterinary inspector. My opinion is that the 
farmer will rarely use the policeman. You must 
remember that this is not like anthrax, where a few 
hours are of importance. The owner will, in all 
probability, either post a letter to the officer he selects, 
or fill up one of the printed forms which will, no doubt, 
be supplied to him for the purpose. Having 
reported his suspected case and before the arrival 
of the veterinary inspector, the owner has two very 
important duties placed upon him; he must stop 
supplying this milk to the public, and, he must not 
sell his cow, but isolate her so far as practicable. 

I shall now proceed seriatim to discuss the three 
classes of tuberculosis. First, tubercle of the udder, 
the most important of the three from the point of 
human health and mortality. It is generally accepted 
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that from five to ten thousand children die every year 
from the bovine form of tuberculosis, arising from 
milk. I cannot trace the data from which these 
conclusions are drawn, but if this estimate is even 
approximately correct, it is a most appalling state of 
affairs, and it is incumbent upon us to pull our full 
weight in effecting a remedy. The medical profession 
are pointing with pride to the fact that a child’s 
expectation of life is now 12 to 14 years longer than it 
was forty years ago. Although antiseptic and 
aseptic surgery has had its share, yet to hygiene 
generally much of this improvement must be attri- 
buted, particularly in the prevention of disease, and 
here, without in any way minimising the credit due 
to the medical profession, I might interpolate that we 
also are entitled to claim a small share in that success. 
When we stamped out rabies in the dog, we stamped 
out hydrophobia in man. When we stamped out 
glanders in the horse, we stamped out glanders in 
man-a disease which had been responsible for far 
more deaths in human beings than had been realised ; 
and I hope, therefore, that in the not far distant 
future, we shall be able justly to claim that we have 
materially assisted in the diminution of tuberculosis 
in children. After this digression, let me return to 
my “ muttons” and ask: What about udder tuber- 
culosis ? Is it easy to diagnose? What should be 
sufficient to convince the veterinary inspector ? 
He should be careful, but at the same time, be pre- 
pared to take a certain amount of risk. He will meet 
with it in two forms. In the first and commonest 
form he will find one quarter of the udder, sometimes 
more, but not often, enlarged, indurated, perhaps as 
hard as a stone, and quite painless, and, with this, 
an emaciated animal with some lung trouble, and 
probably a soft and not very noisy cough. He will, 
in all probability, find that she has been calved only 
two or three months (calving seems to accelerate all 
forms of tuberculosis). In this case I think he 
would be justified in condemning without further 
evidence, and he may safely value her at anything up 
to £9, feeling certain that the post-mortem will show 
advanced tuberculosis, for which the minimum com- 
pensation of £2 5s. will be receivable by the owner. 

But, unfortunately, all cases,are not so simple as 
this. You will meet with numerous cases of what, 
for want of a better word, I have called the * second 
form ;” in such you will find a cow in good condition, 
half fat, milking well, with no lung symptoms and a 


‘good noisy cough, but with one quarter of the udder 


hard, enlarged and painless. ‘The supramammary 
glands may, or may not, be enlarged, and if they are, 
they are not much to go by. What are you to do in 
these cases? The owner will tell you that the first 
thing he noticed was that she got a little cold in her 
udder. The milk in many of these may be apparent- 
ly normal. My procedure will be something like 
this: I shall ask myself, is there any reasonable cause 
for this other than tubercle ? and enquire: when did 
the cow calve 2? If within the last three months, | 
should look upon that as very suspicious: If it was 
the right hind-quarter, I cannot tell you why, but | 
should be biased in favour of tubercle. You 
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might try to examine the mesenteric glands per 
rectum, because in these cases, post-mortem nearly 
always reveals a subacute tuberculous peritonitis 
with caseous deposit in some of the mesenteric glands. 
The inspector would probably not consider the 
evidence conclusive, and he would bear in mind, that, 
if his diagnosis was wrong, he would not only be 
exposed to a certain amount of ridicule, but his 
local authority would have to pay. not only the full 
value of the animal, but an additional sovereign to the 
owner. In most of these cases he will decide to send 
a sample of milk to the laboratory and, if the report 
comes back “ acid-fast bacilli found,” he may safely 
proceed with the valuation and slaughter. But, 
what if the report comes back: “no bacilli found ? ° 
and in some laboratories not much time is spent in 
looking for them, because their presence is not con- 
clusive; therefore, the head of a Public Health 
Laboratory much prefers the biological test, which 
enables him to give a definite opinion. So far as 
human beings are concerned, that is undoubtedly the 
right point of view, the question of waiting a few weeks 
is of no importance compared with correctness of 
diagnosis, but with us a mistake, at the worst, only 
means a small monetary loss, while promptness of 
diagnosis is imperative, if possible. I am informed 
that, with an electrical centrifugal machine, the 
presence of the bacilli can be demonstrated in from 
60 to 70 per cent. of cases. If the report comes back: 
‘no bacilli found,” then you are practically compelled 
to proceed with the biological test, and the owner 
must put up with the inconvenience of the delay. 
During this period of waiting, 7.e., at least three weeks, 
the Order says: The milk must not be used for human 
purposes and should be boiled before being fed to 
either calves or pigs, and the utensils sterilised between 
each milking. 

I should like some of you to tell me how it is possible 
to ensure this portion of the Order being carried out. 
I cannot suggest any way, unless the owner is willing. 

| want you to imagine that at the end of a month 
you get a report that your indurated udder is not 
tubercle. The position then is this: the owner has 
lost money daily for a month, owing to your 
instructions, and yet he will receive no compensation 
for the milk destroyed or, at any rate, not used to’its 
best advantage. 

What is going to happen, when that man finds 
himself with a second similar case? Do you not 
think it would be advisable, from every point of view 
to allow him something for his month's loss? I 
should like your opinion. Remember, we want this 
Order to work satisfactorily. Already, if you 
slaughter a cow, and the post-mortem proves an error 
in diagnosis, the owner receives, not only the full value 
of his animal, but £1 more, while, in this case, if there 
is an error of diagnosis, he is not even compensated 
for his loss, 

This completes my remarks on the first notifiable 
form, except to say that I can imagine no reason or 
justification for applying the tuberculin test in any case 
of suspected udder tuberculosis, Now I come to the 
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next notifiable form, which is that * notice has to be 
given of any bovine animal which is, or appears to be, 
suffering from tuberculous emaciation.” These 
“ screws,” or “ piners,” will, generally speaking, be 
advanced cases and not difficult either to diagnose or 
deal with, but there is the * border-line ” animal that 
will require more care. When you get an animal 
reported which is half fat, but which is what we in 
England call * shelly ~ or suspicious looking, one is 
inclined to ask, what is emaciation ? and, when is a 
cow half fat? It is as hard to define as “when is a 
man half drunk?” But I am going to put to youa 
practical question with regard to tuberculous emacia- 
tion. | am going to ask you: Who is the man who can 
first of all detect an early case of tuberculosis? | 
think we shall agree that the answer is “the 
owner.” How often has an owner drawn your 
attention to a cow with the remark, * There is 
a cow here [I don't like, I am afraid she is 
going wrong.’ Although perhaps not in too 
good condition, she could scarcely be called 
emaciated. The more intelligent owners will report 
these cases early, and I hold that here you are more 
than justified in applying the tuberculin test, because, 
from every point of view- that of the Government, 
the public or the owner— they should be dealt with as 

early as possible, and here | would like to throw out 
the hint that, should such a cow be the property of a 
brother practitioner’s client, the brother practitioner 
should have the privilege of doing that test, not 
merely because it can only be done with the consent in 
writing of the owner, but because it would be con- 
ciliating your brother in 'etting him have a hand in his 
own client’s work. 

I am addressing these remarks especially to the 
part-time inspectors, who are the great majority 
throughout the country. I can see a danger (if the 
part-time inspector is not very tactful) of there being 
an outery for full time men only, not perhaps in the 
large towns, containing a number of practitioners, but 
in the districts in which there are only two men, 
competitors with each other. When one loses a 
client, the other gets him, and should the one holding 
the position of inspector, in investigating a reported 
case belonging to the other man’s client, afterwards 
get that client for himself, there is certain to arise a 
feeling of soreness, which may easily develop into 
enmity. I therefore say to the part-time inspector : 
In your own interest, try to get the owner’s veterinary 
adviser to associate with you in the carrying out of the 
Order ; let him know when you are going to see a 
reported case so that, if he wishes, he can be there to 
meet you. A little thoughtfulness of this kind will 
often oil the wheels wonderfully. 

I now come to the third class of cases which have to 
be reported; the words are “any bovine animal 
suffering from a chronic cough and showing definite 
clinical signs of tuberculosis.” You will notice there 
is no reference to emaciation here; I do not know 
what you make of this, but I read it to include those 
cases of acute tuberculous pleurisy or pneumonia 
which, from our point of view, are the most important 
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of all in the danger to contact cattle, and which again 
commence some few weeks after calving. These 
cases will have a high temperature, so that the sub- 
cutaneous tuberculin test is useless. Perhaps the 
intradermal test might be useful if there was a doubt. 
I am now going to make a statement, which, if correct, 
(and it is not held by me alone) will considerably 
simplify diagnosis. ‘The opinion is this, that, with 
the exceptions of contagious pleuro-pneumonia and 
traumatic pleurisy, such as from broken rubs, punc- 
tures, and so on, there is no such thing as pleurisy in 
cattle but that which is tuberculous, and that 75 per 
cent. of pneumonia is tuberculous in cattle. Upon this 
statement I should like the considered opinions, not 
only of the members here to-day, but of the older 
practitioners throughout the country. 

Having decided that our milch cow has acute 
tuberculosis, the question of valuation will now arise, 
and this will present some difficulty. I take it that 
most of the valuations will be ‘ agreed’ valuations 
between the veterinary inspector and the farmer. 
The instructions are: “ What the cow would fetch in 
the open market provided the purchaser had no 
knowledge except what he could see for himself.” 
How are you to value this cow? She is too ill to be 
sent to an open market. She may not look like 
dying within the next few weeks, and she may be 
giving such a quantity of milk as to be profitable to 
the owner. What are youtodo? Such a case will 
probably not pass for food. My opinion is that you 
should bear in mind that the farmer will probably 
only get one quarter of the valuation and you should 
value generously, although the valuation might be 
difficult to justify except on the ground that she was a 
profitable milking machine to the owner. [| am 
going to take this cow as an example of the procedure. 
Having valued her, remember, the valuation form 
must be signed by both the owner and the valuer ; 
then, the owner must be served with a notice for 
slaughter, and he must be given the opportunity of 
being present at the post-mortem, either personally, 
or represented by his veterinary surgeon and, in case 
of a difference of opinion, the inspector may be 
compelled to forward to a pathological institute, 
specimens of the lesions upon which he has formed his 
diagnosis. ‘I'he veterinary inspector must also give 
notice to the medical officer or his representative of 
the date and time of slaughter, and the carcase must 
not be moved from the slaughter-house until it has 
been passed or otherwise by the meat inspector. If 
the owner and veterinary inspector agree to send the 
animal direct to the knackery, then there is no necessity 
to notify the meat inspector. The veterinary 
inspector has then to forward to the owner a report 
of the result of the post-mortem, because upon that 
depends the amount of compensation. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that, in addition to these, reports 
have also to be sent both to the local authority and 
the Ministry of Agriculture, because they are interested 
in the financial part, the local authority, in the first 
place, paying the whole of the compensation, but 
having three-quarters of it refunded by the Govern- 
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This paper has spread itself out to such an extent, 
that I shall only touch on one or two other points 
and leave the rest to be brought out during the course 
of the discussion. 

The addition to the original Order which takes out 
of the hands of the veterinary inspector the power 
of passing a carcase for food, will present no difficulty 
where there is an abattoir because, there, the in- 
spection will be efficient, but, in the country, where 
few medical officers will claim to be efficient meat 
inspectors, and where the sanitary officer or police- 
man does not hold the certificate of the Sanitary 
Institute, I think it would have been wiser to have 
given the veterinary inspector the power to issue a 
certificate of fitness for food, and what is going to 
happen if a nervous medical officer refuses to pass 
any part of a carcase for food, when the veterinary 
inspector has certified * not advanced tuberculosis,” 
I am not quite prepared to say. 

Lastly, as to disinfection ; according to the Order 
disinfection is not necessary unless required by the 
inspector. Gentlemen, disinfection, either of the 
stall or box as the case may be, is always necessary 
after being occupied by a tuberculous animal, and 
my instructions will always be to wash, with boiling 
water and a disinfectant, the floor, the wall in front, 
and, in fact, every place in which the cow is likely to 
have evacuated tubercle bacilli, and afterwards, if 
practicable, to white or limewash the same. 

This has been a somewhat discursive paper, but | 
hope I have given you sufficient material for a useful 
discussion, because | want to carry back to England 
the opinions of my Scottish confréres. 


DISCUSSION, 


Hucn Bree, F.R.C.V.S., County Veterinary Inspector 
of Lanarkshire, Hamilton: Lam very glad to be present 
to-day, for it is at all times a profitable thing to listen to 
the Mr. Woods on His 
ripe experience, clear vision and professional integrity, 
command the respect and trust of every practitioner in 


reflections ot any subject. 


Great Britain and Lreland. 

| gather, from what Mr. Woods has said, that it will not 
be amiss if we touch on any matter to which he has not 
referred in his excellent address. -* 

In the course of my work iu connection with upwards 
of eighty-six cases that have been reported to us, what has 
struck me most has been the astonishing quantity of 
tuberculous deposit on the serous membranes revealed on 
examination of many animals, tn which I 
could only with difficulty tind evidence for condemning 
on auscultation. Lb began to doubt whether my ability 
to diagnose was as good as it was back in 1914, and yet my 


The 


lapse of time may account for forgetfulness of byegone 


hearing, in one ear at least, is as good as it was then. 


difficulty, and it is remarkable how often the cases that are 
loaded on their serous membranes, are comparatively free 
from those softening tuberculous lesions of the lung sub- 
stance that, through the ebb and flow of the respired 
air, yield the rales and rhonchial sounds that at once enable 
a decision. 

Though often suspicious of deposit on the chest wall, I 
get little help from percussion, and on occasion L have 
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experienced a temptation to bore the chest wall in search 
of a specimen of tuberculous deposit. The value of rectal 
exploration in detecting deposit on the posterior reaches 
of the peritoneum is well demonstrated in the post-mortem 
appearances of many cases. It is also helpful to palpate 
the superficial lymphatic glands as an aid to diagnosis. 

Mr. Woods has not referred to the “ roarer,”” whose 
snoring sound reverberates over the chest and makes 
auscultation of the lungs so difficult. The “ roarer” 
suffers from chronic cough and provides a problem, be- 
cause the sound may be due to lesions of tuberculosis or 
actinomycosis, or to ordinary abscess formation or fibrous 
growth on the laryngeal mucosa, caused perhaps by 
wounds resulting from the bovine tendency to make mouth- 
play with foreign bodies. 

Another odd case is the ‘“‘ no-lesion”’ reactor. In such 
cases, which are doubtless rare, I consider it proper that 
the owner should be paid the market value and the pres- 
cribed solatium. 

Then there is the case reported as ‘‘ advanced,” in which 
the meat inspector sees fit, perhaps, to pass the two hind- 
quarters. The proceeds in such a case afford a surplus 
beyond the one-fourth of the market value due to the owner 
under the veterinary inspector’s report, and it must be 
paid to the owner after the deduction of reasonable ex- 
penses. 

One case I had of a British Friesian with a tuberculous 
udder is interesting in two of its features. It was easy to 
diagnose, as the product of its enormous right hind- 
quarter had the characteristic amber-yellow colour, so 
typical of the existence in the udder tissue of the yellow 
tuberculous lesions, and the microscope revealed many 
tubercle bacilli. The udder weighed exactly fifty-six 
pounds and was enormously diseased, yet a careful search 
of the carcase only detected three small centres 
of disease elsewhere. It was difficult to conceive 
that they might be parental to the condition found 
in the udder. I had to report the case as “ not 
advanced.” However, because the cow’s womb 
was in a septic state—she was only twelve days 
calved—the meat inspector very properly condemned this 
big carcase. In this case, the owner got three-fourths 
of the market value and there was very little salvage. 

Again, perhaps some of you have met with the awkward 
case of which you have considerable doubt, and of which 
the owner wishes to dispose. Although she has lost some 
condition, chronic cough is not in evidence and, because 
you detect no abnormal chest sounds, you decide she is 
not as yet amenable to the Order. When restrictions are 
removed, the owner has her slaughtered on his own behalf, 
when she is found to be thoroughly tuberculous on her 
serous membranes, especially in the peritoneum. Such a 
case calls for the adroit use of speech regarding the terms 
of the Order to convince the owner that the veterinary 
inspector acted correctly in failing to take the animal. 

Mr. Woods has very properly said there is practically 
no place for the police under the Tuberculosis Order. In 
Lanarkshire, their services are only called upon when an 
information is required regarding a breach of the Order. 
Of course, they receive reports daily from stockowners 
regarding cases for investigation and transmit them to my 
department. 
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Reference has been made to the propriety of serving 
leaflets explanatory of the Order on all stockowners. 
We have on this occasion, as in 1913, issued to all stock- 
owners a well-printed placard, so substantial in thickness 
that it cannot be used for pipe lighting. It is hung up in 
the dairy premises. 

I would like to have touched on the significance under the 
Milk and Dairies Act of streptococci in milk samples taken 
under the Tuberculosis Order, but presume that is beyond 
our scope to-day. 

The suspected udder case that yields a milk sample 
negative in the smear is a thorny problem. The Order 
gives power to prevent the produce of such a cow being 
used in a raw state, until the result of the biological test is 
available. This is desirable in many cases, but, if my sus- 
picion is not great, | procure a second and again a third 
sample, and if all are negative in the smear, I think it wise 
to remove the restrictions. The question of the right of 
the owner to have compensation in a negative case for the 
loss of six week’s milk requires to be determined. 

Mr. Woods says he has seldom met with pleurisy in 
bovines that was not tuberculous in character, and that at 
least seventy-five per cent. of all cases of disease of the 
pleure are due to tuberculosis. Ll entirely agree, and would 
state again what I have before declared, that pneumonia 
such as is met with in man, horses and dogs is practically 
unknown in bovines. Cattle do not suffer from any 
disease akin to the influenza of man or the horse, or the 
distemper of the dog, of which pneumonia is a common 
sequel. I know they are often treated for pneumonia, 
but my experience is that lung disease of cattle, when not 
due to contagious pleuro-pneumonia is the result of 
tuberculosis, traumatism, improper drenching, or is 
secondary to sepsis or accident elsewhere. 

Under the Tuberculosis Order we send no animals to 
the knacker for slaughter. All killing is carried out at 
specified abattoirs, the passed flesh is contracted for and 
is lifted by the contractor, hides are sold by auction, and 
condemned flesh is removed and paid for by the knacker. 

Mr. J. Taytor, Edinburgh, thanked Mr. Woods for his 
able paper, and said he would like to ask him: What was to 
be done to meet the difficulty which would arise with an 
animal which was grossly tuberculous, but did not react to 
the tuberculin test ? He considered that the appoint- 
ment of whole-time inspectors the more satisfactory. 

Mr. A. L. Rospertson, Arbroath, asked whether in- 
spectors were justified in applying the tuberculin test to 
all doubtful animals ? 

Mr. A. Gorton pointed out that the emaciated animal 
which came under the Tuberculosis Order was one in which 
the emaciation was due to tuberculosis. It was important 
to recognise that an emaciated animal with tuberculosis 
did not come under the Tuberculosis Order if the emacia- 
tion were due to some other cause, such, for example, as 
Johné’s disease. 

He had altogether abandoned palpation of the supra- 
mammary gland as an aid to diagnosis of tuberculous 
mastitis. The supramammary gland, in a cow recently 
calved and with milk secretion at its maximum, was 
almost invariably larger than the corresponding gland 
when affected with tuberculosis in a cow in a less active 
condition of lactation. Only in exceptional cases was a 
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supramammary gland found to be markedly enlarged in 
association with tuberculous mastitis. In the early 
stages of tuberculous mastitis a cold, painless, diffused 
swelling of the affected quarter was the principal clinical 
feature. At this stage there was no marked induration 
and tubercle bacilli could generally be demonstrated in the 
milk on microscopical examination. Induration followed 
in the course of a few weeks and became progressively 
more marked. 

He understood the point of view of the bacteriologist 
who hesitated to certify that acid-fast organisms found in 
milk were tubercle bacilli, since he was only in possession 
of part of the information on which to base a diagnosis. 
He had not before him a clinical picture of the affected 
quarter. When, however, acid-fast organisms having 
the characters of tubercle bacilli were found in milk from a 
quarter showing clinical symptoms of tuberculous mastitis, 
there need be no hesitation in expressing the opinion that 
the bacilli were in fact tubercle bacilli and in dealing 
with the cow under the Order. 

Rather a big issue was raised by the suggestion that 
compensation should be paid for stopping the sale of milk 
from a cow pending the result of a biological test. The 
hardship to which the owner was subjected in the event of 
the test proving negative could not be denied. He thought 
that in such a case most local authorities would give 
sympathetic consideration to any reasonable claim for 
compensation which might be submitted to them. The 
principle of paying compensation as a preventive measure 
was recognised under the Public Health Acts in relation to 
milk-borne scarlet fever. 

He wished to stress as much as possible the importance 
of having definite evidence of tuberculosis before dealing 
with any animal under the Order. He thought every 
means should be exhausted in determining whether 
tubercle bacilli were being discharged from the suspected 
animal before slaughter was ordered, and that the tuber- 
culin test should only be resorted to after other means of 
arriving at a diagnosis had been exhausted. In this con- 
nection he would mention the frequency with which the 
kidneys were the seat of tuberculous lesions in animals 
which he had dealt with under the Order. He thought it 
would be quite worth while examining the urine micros- 
copically for the presence of tubercle bacilli as an aid to 
diagnosis in suspected cases when other material was not 
available or proved negative. 

The border-line cases presented difficulty. The 
Tuberculosis Order was not intended to deal with all cattle 
affected with tuberculosis. It was clear from the Order 


that only those animals which presented definite clinical . 


signs of tuberculosis in one form or another were to be 
dealt with. The Ministry of Agriculture had just issued 
to local authorities a Circular giving instructions on this 
matter, which were to be communicated to the veterinary 
inspectors carrying out the Order. It might serve a use- 
ful purpose if the relative paragraphs of this letter were 
quoted :— 

“The Order is not intended to view cases merely of 
chronic cough, whether the cough may originate from 
tuberculosis or not. Its intention is to cover cases in 
which the existence of chronic cough and the general 
condition of the animal justify the opinion that it is not 
only suffering from tuberculosis, but is, or is likely to be, 
freely excreting tubercle bacilli. For the purposes of 
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the Order ‘ definite clinical signs’ should be taken to 
mean, broadly, emaciation (even if not amounting to the 
degree which brings an animal into the class usually 
termed ‘ waster’), accompanied by symptoms of 
extensive disease of the respiratory organs such as can be 
established by physical examination, or accompanied 
by chronic diarrhea, or by both of the two latter symp- 
toms. An animal with a sore opening superficially 
and discharging tubercle bacilli would also come under 
the heading of animal showiny ‘ definite clinical signs’ 
for the purposes of the Order. 

“‘ With regard to the application of the tuberculin test, 
the intention is that while desiring that all necessary 
use should be made of it by veterinary inspectors in the 
diagnosis of cases of tuberculosis coming strictly within 
the categories of the Order, the necessity for its employ- 
ment should not arise unless the veterinary inspector 
after exhausting all other means, is clearly of opinion 
that a diagnosis cannot be arrived at failing its appli- 
cation. 

** Reaction to the tuberculin test, while indicating that 
an animal is tuberculous, does not supply useful informa- 
tion as to the extent or site of the disease. Obviously 
then, its application will not enable diagnosis to be 
established in cases of suspected tuberculosis of the 
udder, or tuberculous abscess, which must depend on the 
examination of material from the suspected organ or 
sore. Similarly, the finding of tubercle bacilli in such 
material would remove any call for the test. In the 
other categories uf tuberculosis which fall strictly within 
the meaning of the Order, it may be that a positive 
diagnosis can be arrived at expeditiously by a simple 
examination of a discharge or excretion, and in such 
cases a tuberculin test should not be necessary. 

** The above indications, however, are not intended to 
convey the view that laborious and often unsatisfactory 
examinations, such as those of feces, should be adopted 
in preference to a tuberculin test when the application 
of the latter promises expeditious and definite settlement 
of the case.” 


He would venture to criticise that part of the Order 
which defined ‘“ advanced” and not advanced ” 
tuberculosis. He thought this part of the Order could be 
improved. As it stood at present, an animal with marked 
emaciation due to tuberculosis might, on post-mortem, 
have to be classed as ‘‘ not advanced,” whilst clinically it 
was beyond question an “‘ advanced ” case of tuberculosis. 
Again, it was provided that a case in which lesions were 
found on pleura and peritoneum must be classified as 
‘advanced ” tuberculosis. It was not uncommon to 
meet with cases, particularly those in which the liver was 
involved, in which lesions were present on both pleura and 
peritoneum, and in which there was a very limited dis- 
tribution of lesions throughout the carcase. Neither 
clinically nor on post-mortem could these cases be regarded 
as ‘‘ advanced ” tuberculosis, yet they fell to be so classi- 
fied under the Order. . 


Referring to questions asked by Mr. Woods, he said that 
pleurisy in cattle, other than that due to tuberculosis, was 
very rarely seen in the slaughterhouses. Occasionally a 
septic pleurisy was encountered. It was extremely rare 
in cattle to find adhesions between costal and visceral 
pleura indicating a previous attack of simple pleurisy from 
which the animal had recovered. Similarly with pneu- 
monia ; a simple pneumonia was very rarely encountered 
in cattle in the slaughterhouses. A septic pneumonia, 
secondary to septic metritis or septic mastitis was more 
commonly encountered, but at least 75 per cent. of the 
pneumonias were attributable to tuberculosis. 
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Mr. Woov’s Rep ry. 

Mr. Woops said that he quite agreed with Mr. Begg 
that it was an extremely difficult matter to diagnose 
tuberculosis of the lung by auscultation only. It was 
always advisable to consider the whole clinical picture, 
and to form a considered opinion afterwards. The differ- 
entiation between “ roarers”’ affected with tuberculosis 
and those in which the noise was caused by other conditions 
was almost impossible, unless assistance could be obtained 
from other symptoms. He was glad to hear that there 
was a possibility of compensation for the owners from other 
sources, when milk was stopped pending diagnosis by 
biological tests. He said he was very interested to hear 
what was being done in Lanarkshire with regard to the 
distribution of leaflets for posting in byres ; Lanarkshire 
was always ahead of everywhere else. He was glad to 
learn that both Mr. Begg and Mr. Gofton agreed with 
him regarding pleurisy and pneumonia in cattle being most 
usually due to tuberculosis, for he had expected to be 
“ slaughtered ”’ in connection with what he had stated. 
Concerning whole or part-time inspectors, he would like to 
say that he had a great deal of sympathy with the part- 
time men. ‘They had seen the administration of several 
diseases taken out of the hands of the general practitioner, 
and it was only just that he should be allowed to take part 
in the control of such diseases as he was able, for, after all, 
it was often the practitioner who knew most about the 
conditions of animals upon his clients’ premises, and, as 
indicated in his paper, he would like to see the general 
practitioner, as a part-time inspector, given a share in the 
working of the Order where his own clients were concerned, 
or of being called in by an inspector wherever possible. 
So far as the tuberculin test was concerned, he understood 
that it was essentially for use in cases of doubt, but he would 
like to remind the members that it was necessary to obtain 
the consent of the owner in writing.. Here, again. he would 
say: let the owner’s veterinary practitioner apply the 
test whenever possible. With regard to those cases in which 
mastitis was present, he would generally condemn when 
pus cells, together with acid-fast organisms, were present. 

In conclusion, he would like to thank the members of 
the Division for having given him such a patient hearing. 








PoLIcE AND CATTLE DISEASE OUTBREAKS. 

Sir Harry Barnston, in a written reply to Major Glyn, 
states that the police and the Ministry of Agriculture 
inspectors have full power under the Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease (Infected Areas Restrictions) Order of 1925 to 
stop and examine vehicles used for the transit of animals 
in infected areas, and to require their proper cleansing 
and disinfection. 





ERRATUM. 

It is regretted that in last weeks Clinical and Case Reports 
section, the words “in a bitch” were, through a printing 
error, transferred from the title of Major Chambers’ case 
* Rapid Formation of Vesicle Calculi,”’ to that of the case 
reported by Mr. EK. P. Barrett, ‘ Carcinomata of the 
Testicle and Spleen.” 


WILL. 

Mr. Henry Barnes, of Ebnal House, Malpas, Cheshire, 
veterinary surgeon, who died on September 20, left £5,347, 
with net personalty £2,886. He left :- 

Provision for the payment of £300 to his son Henry 
William, provided he can be found before the expiration of 
18 months from the time of the testator’s death. 
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Discussion by North Wales Doctors and Veterinary 
Surgeons. 


A Special Joint Meeting of the North Wales Branch 
of the British Medical Association and the members 
of the North Wales Division of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, was held at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Chester, on Tuesday, September 22nd, the subject 
for discussion being ** Clean and Pure Milk and the 
Administration of the Milk and Dairies Consolidation 
Acts, and the Tuberculosis Order, 1925." Mr. KE. P. 
Edwards, M.R.C.V.S., (Mold), presided over a large 
and representative attendance, and amongst those 
present were the Chief Constables of Denbighshire, 
and Flintshire. 

The discussion was opened by the PrResipENtT (Mr. EK. P. 
Edwards, M.R.C.V.S8., of Mold), who said: In opening 
this, the second joint meeting of the two branches of the 
Medical profession in North Wales, I should like to say, 
on behalf of the veterinary branch, how much we welcome 
this measure of co-operation and closer association between 
us. No one, | think, who considers the trend of events 
and of thought in the world of medicine, surgery and the 
public health services, can help but feel that a close 
combination of our inter-related work is vital to its 
progress. 

Dr. Nathan Raw, in an article published in the current 
Veterinary Journal, voices this when he says : ‘‘ Intensive 
scientific research is the order of the day throughout 
the civilised world, but until quite recently medical and 
veterinary workers have conducted their researches inde- 
pendently, but to obtain the best and quickest results 
we must combine.” 

We are glad to think that, at last, important steps have 
been taken in that direction, notably by the formation 
of a Comparative Section of the Royal Society of Medicine 
of which the late Sir Clifford Allbutt was the first President 
and which has now a veterinary surgeon in that office 
in the person of Major Hobday. 

Then there is the establishment of animal research 
departments in connection with our universities, and we 
in North Wales have one at the University of Bangor. 

No one, | think, who visited the present field laboratories, 
and saw the laying of the foundation stone of the new ones 
for animal research in connection with the ancient 
University of Cambridge in Au,zust last, could help but feel 
that he was present at a ceremony which inaugurated 
and foreshadowed a new era for comparative research 
which may well prove of inestimable value in the eradica- 
tion, relief and prevention of disease, both in man and in 
the lower animals. 

All these movements for the co-operative work of the 
two professions are signs of the times and of the still better 
new times that are coming. But it is not only in research 
work or in the training of workers and practitioners that 
1 think co-operation of the professions is of importance 
to the future of both, and also to the community in general. 
It is also of great importance to the efficient adminis- 
tration of the various measures which vitally touch the 
public health-—the provision of pure food, and the preven- 
tion of diseases communicable to man from animals. 
And we are here to-day to discuss the administration of 
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two measures of the highest importance in these respects : 
The “ Tuberculosis Order of 1925,” and the ‘“ Milk and 
Dairies Acts.”” The working of these two measures offers 
an unique opportunity for us to combine not only to secure 
the harmonious working, but also the efficient working 
of these measures, and by so doing rendering most valuable 
service to the public health. 

Neither of these measures is anything like perfect, but, 
taken together, they do constitute, in my view, a solid 
beginning toward the provision of, tubercle-free milk, of 
milk clean in other respects ; the reduction of the incidence 
of tubercle in man and the appalling infant mortality 
from the same cause and, finally, the eradication of the 
disease in the food animals of the country. 

These are objects worth fighting for and working for. 
and if our work is co-operative it can help the fight enor- 
mously or, if not, may prove equally fatal to progress. 

The measures, as | am sure you will agree, are impertect, 
and inadequate and, as time goes on, and our experience 
of their working grows, it will be from our two professions 
that guidance for new measures will be looked for. 

The administration of these two measures constitutes, 
to my mind, an unique opportunity for propaganda work 
by every medical and veterinary officer for the enlighten- 
ment and education of the public regarding tuberculosis 
and its prevention, and once public opinion is aroused 
and informed, the combined weight of medical and veter- 
inary opinion and research should prove irresistible towards 
securing the extension, improvement and enlargement of 
the Acts by the powers that be. 

There is another body whose co-operation and sym- 
pathetic help is absolutely essential to the success of the 
administration of these orders, namely, the great agricul- 
tural community, whose interests these Acts touch so 
closely, and we are, I am sure, very glad to welcome 
representatives of the tarmers and of their unions amongst 
us to-day. 

lf the farmers will realise that the eradication, or sub- 
stantial reduction, of tuberculosis in their stock is not 
only bound up with the public health, but also with their 
own ultimate prosperity and interest and if they, in 
consequence, will give us their sympathy and 
assistance, it will be half the battle in this fight against 
To-day it is primarily, and rightly so, 


hearty 


the white scourge. 
the fight against tuberculosis as it affects public health, 
but to-morrow, when the first round of the fight has been 
won, it will be the fight to eradicate the disease in farm 
stock, and no farmer who realises the enormous losses 
arising from it should fail to see how important to his own 
interest it is to help in the beginning of the fight. 

The farmer must, | think, also realise that these Acts 
constitute most vital first measures in preventing and 
reducing his great losses from this disease, and if ever 
he is inclined to think that he is being asked to bear the 
brunt of the fight, he should, | think, remember that this 
fight is his own, as well as that of the general public, 
and that he stands to benetit in equal ratio. 

L was concerned in the administration of the 1913-14 
‘Tuberculosis Order over a large area, and | found that the 
farmer was keenly alive to the value and beneficence of 
the Order, and | have no doubt that he will extend his 
hearty and sympathetic co-operation in the future as in 


the past. 
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Dr. EK. LL Parry-Kpwarvs, who followed, forwards us 
the following synopsis of his remarks : 

(1) Registration. 1 maintain that there ought to be no 
exemptions from registration to anyone selling milk or 
butter as, in many instances, it is difficult to decide what 
is “ accommodation the cowsheds are 


they are overcrowded with calves, ete., at 


milk.’ Unless 
registered, 
certain seasons. 

2) Milk Standard. 
quality nor amount of deposit and, with the law as it is 


There is no milk standard as regards 


now interpreted, it is almost impossible to obtain a con- 
viction, especially when the milk is sold from one dairy 
(not a mixed supply). | advocate a standard of adultera- 
tion on similar lines to the New York standard. 

(3) Milk Transit. With regard to the transit of milk, 
the dairy cart should only be used for the transit of milk, 
as it is not uncommon to see pig swill in the cart on its 
return journey to the farm. 

(4) Storage of Milk. The consumer wants educating 
as to storage, is not jugs 
put out at night, and the cats and dogs pay their compli- 


as it unusual to find open 
ments to the jug when it is found empty. 

(5) The Cow. The cow is the least considered. Lf not 
properly housed and fed, how can it undergo the strain of 
overwork in producing an article of food, which it was 
never intended to do? 

As regards the Tuberculosis Order 1925, | do not antici- 
pate any difficulty provided the medical officer, veterinary 
officer and the chiet constable mutually understand each 
There are a few points which might be made clear, 
who is to bury the carcase ? 


other. 
i.e., the slaughtered animal 
Can it be removed to a knacker’s yard ? 

As regards the Milk and Dairies’ (Consolidation) Act, | 
think it is absolutely essential that the veterinary officers 
appointed under the 'T.b. Order ought also to be the 
veterinary officers appointed under Section LO of the Act. 
This will prevent overlapping and delay and in every way 
lead to an efficient and systematic way of dealing with 
the animal and the milk. 

If the pasteurisation of milk is carried out by experts, 
| am of opinion that it is a sate procedure for some years 
as it will take many years, if ever, to get herds free from 
tubercle. 

L ought to mention that | stated at the Conference that 
the co-operation of veterinary “Surgeons in the public 
health work, especially as regards food supply, was very 
much overdue, and possibly these new Orders might 
open out a new field of general utility to both services. 

Dr. J. C. Davies (Wrexham): I feel greatly honoured 


‘by being requested to make my small contribfition to the 


The 
subject for discussion is the recent Tuberculosis Order, and 
the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Acts, both of which 
have for their object the provision of a pure and clean 
milk supply. The pure milk has aroused 
great interest in the United States of America for some 
years, and in this country is deemed of such importance, 


meeting from a general practitioner’s point of view. 


question 


as to be one of the subjects discussed at the annual meeting 
of the British Medical Association at Bath this year. 
Going further afield, | find from the medical press that a 
Royal Commission was appointed this year in the State of 
Western Australia to investigate and report upon the milk 


supply. We have already heard the views of the veterinary 
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profession and the Medical Officer of Health, and | am to 
be followed by the milk producers and the bacteriologist. 
I might say that they are to a great extent influenced, when 
looking at this question, by their own point of view, 
they only see a minute part of the evil that an impure and 
unclean milk supply causes. I maintain, and I think 
truthfully, that the genera! practitioner is the only person 
who is daily contronted with end results. IL need not 
point out to a meeting oi this kind, that milk is one of the 
most suitable of media for the growth of bacteria, or to 
enumerate a long list of diseases which have been proved 
conclusively to be propagated by milk. It is of the 
utmost importance to the general practitioner that, when 
he orders milk for his patients, he can depend upon the 
purity of the article. In the first place, I will make a 
few remarks upon the recent Orders. All will agree 
that they are a step in the right direction, and all will 
agree that they do not go far enough. There is too much 
permissibility about the Tuberculosis Order 1925. — In 
Section 4 it states : ‘‘ The inspector may, with the previous 
consent in writing of the owner of the animal or his agent, 
but not otherwise, apply the tuberculin test to any cow 
which the inspector suspects of suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder, or of giving tuberculous milk, or to any 
bovine animal which the inspector suspects of suffering 
from tuberculous emaciation.’”’ In these days the public 
have a right to have all animals, where milk is consumed 
as an article of diet, tested with tuberculin. Some public 
health authorities, such as Manchester, rely upon the 
clinical examination of the animal, but why not employ 
both methods ? Again, in Section 5, when an animal is 
found by the inspector definitely to be suffering from 
tuberculosis, or giving tuberculous milk, the owner can 
object to its slaughter, and it shall not be lawful for the 
local authorities to cause the animal to be slaughtered 
unless and until the special authority of the Minister has 
been obtained. ‘This may take some time, and the milk 
of the tuberculous animal is, in the meantime, offered for 
sale. Another point I should like to call the attention of 
the meeting to: I may be a little sensitive on the question. 
In Section 2 it states: ‘‘ Every person having in his pos- 
session a cow which is, or appears to be, suffering from 
tuberculosis, shall without avoidable delay give information 
of the fact to a constable of the police force, or to an 
inspector of the local authority.””. My point is, why 
introduce the ‘‘ gentleman in blue”? ?> Amongst farmérs, 
and especially Welsh farmers, the arrival of a policeman 
on a farm is like showing a red rag to a bull. The farmer 
is immediately on the alert, and if there is anything wrong 
on the farm it becomes a contest of wits between the 
farmer and policeman. The public health authorities 
should be too proud to make use of the, services of a 
policeman. It is truly a strange fact that in these days 
bodies and persons whose functions were well known and 
limited at the time of their formation, have now assumed 
quite different characteristics. 1 refer to the income tax 
commissioners and the police force. The income tax 
commissioners were instituted by Act of Parliament to act 
as a buffer between the income tax payer and the state ; 
now, most of us have had experience to the contrary. 
The police again, instead of ‘' being keepers of the peace,” 
a literal translation inWelsh of a policeman, are prosecutors 


and persecutors. 





With the Milk and Dairies Orders I quite agree. It is 
a step in the right direction. All persons carrying on 
the trade of a dairyman must now be registered. 

Milk may be contaminated at its source, the cow, in its 
distribution ; by the dairyman, and in the home by the 
consumer. There has recently appeared in the press the 
ery of ‘‘ eat more fruit,’’ and the farmers have also a cry 
“ drink more milk,’ but in the present state of the industry 
medical men are rather chary of complying with the 
latter. Going on my country rounds and keeping my eyes 
open, several facts have lately come to my notice. Having 
now,alas, arrived at a period of life when one may legitim- 
ately take things a little more easily, I have frequently made 
excursions into what I may call the hinterland of the 
Welsh coast. 1 mean the agricultural districts behind 
Rhyl, Prestatyn, Abergele, Old Colwyn, Colwyn Bay, 
Llandudno and Penmaenmawr. On the sides of the main 
roads I have noticed many wooden erections with tlat- 
topped staging, and was at a loss to find out the object 
of their existence. Returning in the evening, after milking 
time, | was surprised to find in the staging, sometimes one, 
at other times two and three large milk cans, evidently 
waiting for the collector. If I passed in the morning the 
cans were there again. It is a fact that the bacterial 
content of a milk increases with the temperature of the 
milk ; if cooled in the producer’s dairy and then exposed 
to the hot sun, the temperature of the milk will rise, and 
its bacterial content be increased. 1 was greatly surprised 
when I read that “ certified milk” as required by the 
Minister of Health contains no more than 30,000 bacilli 
per cubic centimetre and no coliform bacillus in 1/10 ¢.c.m. 
If the general public knew of these figures they would 
drink less milk than ever. In my opinion the inefficient 
washing of the milking utensils is the cause of the presence 
of coliform bacilli. In my district many of the farms 
which sell their milk are situated on the slopes of the 
hills and above the local water supply. The utensils 
are washed with water from the farmyard pond, which 
receives the drainage from the manure heap; hence the 
coliform bacilli. I have often advised these people to 
buy a cheap steriliser, but without effect. It is a disgusting 
sight to see the milkman on his rounds, clothed, especially 
in winter, with an old khaki overcoat which had done 
good service in France. His hands are dirty, the cover is 
off the milk can, and he ‘adles out half-pints and pints from 
a 20-gallon can. The tin measure is placed on the side 
of the can and he pops in to his next customer: in the 
meantime, what about the dust that settles on his milk 
and ladle ? In the majority of Welsh farms there is no 
proper milk room. The milk is cooled in open vessels in 
the pantry, where also are stored cheese, bacon, potatoes, 
and the homely onion. It is my opinion that milk 
can absorb the aroma of any or all of these articles. The 
obvious cure for this is, that it should be compulsory for 
all milk vendors to bottle the milk at its source. To this 
objection may be made that the cost would of necessity 
be more. My reply to this is that the public would only 
be too willing to meet a little extra cost. This matter of 
cost is one which directly concerns the general practitioners. 
In my opinion, some authority should regulate the cost of 
milk. I have at the present time a patient who lives on the 
borders of Cheshire ; he is a dairy farmer pure and simple. 


' He has a contract with a Liverpool firm and supplies them 
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with 250 gallons of milk daily. 
to Liverpool and has in return the magnificent sum of 
10d. per gallon. 1 pay for my milk ls. 8d. per gallon. 
There is one other subject to which I should like to refer, 
that is the movement that is taking place in several parts 
of our country, which has for its objective the provision 
of a pure and clean milk supply: 1 refer to the milk tests 
At Bangor University College there 
Department and I have for some time carefully followed 


He pays railway charges 


is an agricultural 
the results of their experiments. These experiments have 
touched the question of manures, rotation of crops, grasses, 
and potatoes, but not a word, so far, about milk. Here is 
an organisation already in existence with the aid of 
which, and with the help of the veterinary profession 
and the public health authorities (whose hands are now 
strengthened by new regulations), and with an experienced 
bacteriologist such as my friend, Dr. Grace, within easy 
reach, | consider that the general practitioner should be 
within a measureable reach of the time when he can safely 
guarantee the provision of a pure and clean milk supply 
for his patients. 


Mr. G. Jones, B.Se. (Llangefni) said that already in 
every county in North Wales lectures and demonstrations 
had been conducted on this important subject, and every 
effort had been made to produce clean milk ; in addition 
to these lectures and demonstrations, clean milk com- 
petitions were being inaugurated. Already in Denbigh- 
shire they had been run over two or three months, with the 
direct object of inducing the farmer to take an interest 
in this work. Other counties were following suit. Flint- 
shire would be establishing competitions next month, and 
other counties were taking initial steps with a view to 
establishing those clean milk competitions. With regard 
to College Farm already mentioned, the Agricultural 
Department of Bangor was responsible for the education 
of the four counties, and they had already set up a plant 
for the production of Grade A milk, and it had been pro- 
duced since Whitsuntide. 
given from Bangor to any farmer who proposed to set up 
a plant of that kind. He thought he was right in saying 
that, whilst they were taking every step to educate the 
farmer, and the farmer was taking steps to improve his 
milk supply in more than one direction, the general public 
or the consumer ought to be educated. He felt at present 
that there was more work to be done there than there was 
anywhere else. Dr. Davies, of Wrexham, had mentioned 
one or two instances, and it very often happened in villages 
and small towns that were supplied direct by the farmer, 
where the producer sold direct by retail. In many 
instances they would find that consumers would not buy 
cool milk—they wanted it warm. They believed that if 
they were supplied with cool milk it was stale milk, namely, 
milk of the day before or two days before. That had been 
brought to their notice over and over again. Consumers 
would not take cool milk although, as a matter of fact, it 
might have been that morning’s milk which had been run 
through a cooler. Then there was another point in which 
the general public should be educated. These orders, 
if they were carried out thoroughly and properly, were 
going to mean something to the producer. The public 
must be educated to the fact that if they wanted a genuine 
article they must pay the price for it. He thought it was 


“very assistance would be 
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unfair to ask the farmer to supply the genuine product at 
the rate at which ordinary milk was sold. Supposing 
the farmers did supply the Grade A milk, could they find 
They were under the impression, 
and they had some reason for their belief, that the general 
He would like 


to bring to the notice of the meeting the fact that there was 


sufficient output for it ? 
public ought to be educated on that point. 


a custom springing up of supplying bottled milk, and it 
should be discouraged as far as possible. It was nothing 
but milk bought from ordinary farmers, and it might have 
been produced under good conditions or bad conditions. 
It was simply bottled, and it had the colour of Grade A 
milk—they were trying to imitate milk produced under 
the best conditions. They were likely to get sales for 
that milk in bottles, and if it was going to be sold at the 
same rate as other milk, whilst the farmers were asking 
for a penny a quart less, they would not be able to compete. 
As to the administration of the Milk and Dairies Consolida- 
tion Acts, and the Tuberculosis Order of 1925, these were 
to be commended from a farmer’s point of view, and he 
believed that, in reference to the Tuberculosis Order, the 
farmers were strong supporters of it; the farming com- 
munity would be with them so far as that Order was 
concerned. 


As to the Milk and Dairies Acts, and the Tuberculosis 
Order, one was administered by one department and the 
other by another department ; they had, therefore, two 
departments administering those Acts, although one was 
but the complement of the other. The Dairies Act was 
under the Ministry of Health, and they had one set of 
inspectors, and one was under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and each body would have its separate 
inspectors. Now they, as farmers, did not like too many 
inspectors, and the fact that those two Orders were 
administered by different bodies meant that they were 
multiplying inspectors and were going to cause the farmers 
an endless amount of trouble. They believed that those 
two Orders should be carried out by the same authority, 
thereby reducing the number of inspectors. Anything 
that could be done to have those Orders administered by 
one authority would be welcomed by the farming com- 
munity. Dealing with the question of isolation, as laid 
down by the Tuberculosis Order, he asked whether it was 
possible effectively to isolate an animal on afarm.  Para- 
graph 11 of the Order was very Wide, and said : ‘‘ As far 
as possible,”’ but he would like to have the views of the 
medical practitioners and the veterinary surgeons as to 
how far that could be carried out. During certain periods, 
as a farmer, he maintained that isolation was practically 
impossible. They all knew the advantages Of isolation, 
but could it be put into practice with any beneficial result ? 
If so, what would that meeting suggest as an effective 
and best way of isolation ? They, as farmers, were quite 
ignorant in that way, andif there was no useful method of 
isolation, let them leave the farmer alone. Dealing with 
the question of disinfection, was it possible effectively to 
disinfect a byre ? The Order said: “ that part or other 
part of the shed or other erection.”” What was meant by 
a part ? Supposing they had one cow in a corner of the 
cowhouse affected by tuberculosis, would they disinfect 
the whole buildings, or was it necessary only to disinfect 
that part of the building where the animal was tied up ? 
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One of the questions he should like to raise was as to the 
best way of disinfecting effectively and at the same time 
cheapiy. He would like to point out to them, as profes- 
sional men, that it was very easy to suggest disinfectants 
that would taint milk, and he should like that conference 
to consider most carefully what disinfectants should be 
used to be effective and cheap, and which also should 
not taint the milk of the farmer. He knew of one case 
where the cowshed was disinfected, 
all the customers asked the professor responsible with what 
(Laughter.) Another 


and next morning 


poison was he trying to kill them. 
important question was that referring to ventilation and 
light. Farm buildings were outside the Order. He was 
at a loss to understand why the farmer should go to all 
this expense and the landlord be left out. If the farmer 
disinfected those places, but they were left without 
ventilation and light, he would derive very little benefit 
from it. Unless something could be done to improve 
the buildings, he utterly failed to see how the farmer, for 
all his trouble and expense, would reap any benefit for 
In his opinion, light and ventilation 
Sup- 


what he had done. 
were primary factors in eliminating tuberculosis. 
posing they had a veterinary inspector going on to a farm, 
and he found the ventilation to be very bad, would he ask 
the farmer to rectify that building, and ask him to put 
ventilation in ? He (the speaker) did not think that they 
could compel the farmer to do it under the Order, and if 
he did not that Order defeated its own ends, because they 
could never eliminate tuberculosis so long as they kept 
buildings in their present state. They might reduce it, 
but if they kept them in the present state, he thought they 


would increase tuberculosis. 


Dr. W. H. Grace (Chester) said the whole point in making 
a bacteriological investigation first to determine 
several things, namely, to what extent there was contamina- 
tion from the outside, such as material from the cattle, or 
from the hands of the people who were handling the cows 
or the bottles or the presence of 
disease producing organisms in the milk itself, of which 
diphtheria and tubercle were of the greatest moment. 
The most important of those was the detection ot the 
tubercle bacilli, and they were rather handicapped by 
the fact that their final method was rather long, as it 
involved the passage of milk through the animal. Speaking 
on the subject of bottles for milk, milk could be sold ‘in 
No permission should 


Was 


vessels ; secondly, 


bottles under certain conditions. 
be granted to a man to sell milk in bottles unless he had 
some means of sterilising the bottles when they came back, 
and it should be also made a rule that the cardboard caps 
that were put on those bottles should be applied by 
machinery only. That was the only way they could 
fairly guarantee that they were not contaminated with 
the fwcal organisms which existed on the hands of the 
workers. <A further condition should be that it should 
be pasteurised in an efficient pasteurising machine and 
maintained at as high a temperature as possible. It had 
been shewn that pasteurisation of milk did no material 
harm to the food factors in milk, but such pasteurisation 
should be carried out quickly. Before the sale of milk in 
bottles could be a success, the public must be taught its 
value and educated up to the point. ‘There were bottles 
of milk in Chester that could be sold at 7d. a pint, whilst 





a man with a can would sell it at 3d. per pint, and so, 
whilst they had a public who would only buy the cheapest 
milk, one would find that the sale of bottled milk would 
take a long time to achieve. If the public could be 
educated up to it, the sale of milk in bottles would be a 
very desirable thing. The important point was the way 
in which milk was kept, both by the man who carried it 
round the street and the people in the houses themselves 
who purchased it, and it was not fair to blame the cow 


every time. 


Mr. J. 8S. Luoyp, F.R.C.V.S. (Sheffield), speaking about 
the different authorities that had to deal with the new 
Orders, pointed out that the local authority under the 
Tuberculosis Order was the local authority under the 
Contagious Diseases of Animals’ Act, whereas the local 
authority under the Consolidated Milk and Dairies’ Acts 
was the sanitary authority of the county council or borough 
council. Therefore, that was complicating matters very 
much, and it was regrettable that they should have so 
many different Acts and Orders dealing with that matter. 
There were seven inspectors, including those responsible 
for meat inspection, and it did lead to the multiplicity of 
officials. From that point of view he was going to say 
plainly that he thought sufficient work was not to be in 
the hands of the veterinary inspector. The veterinary 
inspector, under the Order, was the man who said what 
compensation was to be paid and how the animal was 
sutfering from tuberculosis. *‘* lf the veterinary surgeon 
is able to say that,’? continued Mr. Lloyd, ** L think he 
should be able to say whether or not the carcase should be 
fit for food. 1 am aware that under the Order certain infor- 
mation has to be given to the sanitary authority as to the 
killing of the animal or removal of the animal, but if the 
sanitary authority will make a veterinary surgeon the 
authorised person, that will do away with one inspector. 
The Milk and Dairies’ Acts are going to interfere with 
the conditions under which large cities have been dealing 
with tuberculous milk. Since 1899 or 1900, in Sheffield, 
we have taken practically ten thousand samples of milk 
from tuberculous cows. Unfortunately, under this 
Order the medical officer of health can only deal with 
tuberculous milk in his own districts, and the veterinary 
inspector is equally handicapped. because to carry it 
out in large districts he has to notify the medical officer 
of health for that district, and he has to carry out that 
inspection. ‘That means he has to do so with the veter- 
inary inspector, and if the latter is working with a veter- 
inary inspector of the town it has to go through the 
different authorities each time. If this is going to be the line 
of action, when they go to look for the cow that is giving 
the tuberculous milk, they will tind she is not there. As 
to the prohibition of tuberculous milk, that leads to another 
thing in support of the veterinary inspector. He isolates 
the animal and stops the milk from it and, if it is positive, 
he has the animal to deal with. That is another point. 
If the veterinary inspector is given powers to carry out 
these obligations both for the medical officer of health 
and the veterinary inspectors, a great deal of lost time will 
be saved. We have had a large number of tuberculous 
milk samples. When we started our percentage was 18.6, 
and we have gone down to 6.7, but we have not been able 
to keep there, for during the war things did not go es well 
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as we wished; we are, however, still on the downward 
path again. In Manchester in 1919 the percentage was 
up to 22. I am satisfied, mysel!, that the more veterinary 
inspection you get the more tuberculous udders you will 
find.”’ 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd said that if the inspection was 
earried out for six weeks or two months it would yield 
an increased number of tuberculous cows, and so remove a 
good deal of the tuberculous milk supply from the local 
district. Since 1913 they had been carrying on a great 
work in inspecting or examining milk by the microscopic 
test, and it was subjected to the centrifuge. From 1921 
to 1923 they got six microscopical positive results out of 
every seven special milks of cows’ udders that they found, 
but in 1924 their results were not so good. It meant that 
they got a mixed sample at the station and put it through 
the bacteriological test, and afterwards subjected it to 
the microscopical test. ‘They took special samples from 
the cows and submitted them to the centrifuge —and if 
they found, as a result, that the cow was suffering from 
tuberculosis, and if the farmer was agreeable, the cow 
was slaughtered within two or three days. In any case 
the farmer always gave them an undertaking to isolate 
the cow and to stop using her milk for human consump- 
tion. Speaking in regard to detention, isolation, cleansing 
and disinfecting,—-when he was in Manchester they carried 
out a considerable amount of disinfection on the lines of 
Professor Delepine. 

Since the Ist of September up to that morning they had 
dealt with twelve cows under the Order, and, he might say, 
a great number of them had gone down. In regard to 
tuberculous udders in city cowsheds, they found that the 
cow, as a rule, was not so far advanced in tuberculosis 
as they might expect. If they had followed the recom- 
mendation laid down in the Order, all those cattle would 
have had to be condemned, hut their Doctor Wynne was 
a great believer in economy, and he was supporting him 
in what he had done since 1891 in dealing with the carcases 
of animals that were well fed. If they could remove all 
the tuberculous organs, they felt justified in passing the 
carcase or part of it. Regarding the question of detention 
and isolation, that was rather a serious one where they only 
employed a bacteriological test to find out whether an 
animal was giving a tuberculous supply or not. If they 
could, they subjected it to a microscopical examination and 
a Clinical examination of the udder. As to the detention 
and isolation of the cow, that depended upon the buildings 
and the facilities of the farmer, but under their Tuber- 
culous Milk Clause the farmer did not need to isolate 
the cow except so far as to keep it away from other cows 
in either shed or field. Under the Tuberculosis Order 
he did not think that was necessary, if the cow was suffering 
from no other form of tuberculosis than tuberculosis of 
the udder, and the veterinary surgeon could deal with her 
immediately. 

Mr. Woops, F.R.C.V.S. (Wigan) also contributed to the 
discussion, speaking on the lines of the contributions 


from him reported elsewhere in this issue. 

Dr. E. Lewys-Luoyp (Branch Secretary), said too much 
had been made of the bogeys of inspectors and policemen. 
If they looked at the two pieces of legislation at one and 
the same time, there must have been some reason why 
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the date, the Ist of September, was selected for the two 
measures. As to the difficulty of too many inspectors, 
there were only two inspectors possible for tuberculosis 
one of the local authority under the Contagious Diseases 
of Animals Act and the medical officer of the county, and 
he thought those two would be run together and would be 
practically one. The only man who could stop milk if 
there was a suspicion of tuberculosis was the medical 
officer of the county ; the veterinary inspector had no 
power to stop it; he must report to the medical officer of 
health. Speaking broadly, on the whole question, it 
was high time that they had that legislation, and he did 
hope that that meeting representing the two professions in 
North Wales, would pass a resolution to be sent to the 
authorities to rouse them. Asanation, they were using a 
great deal less milk than formerly. At a demonstration of 
their county he was told by aftarmer that if they drank more 
milk there would be less tuberculosis because they would be 
getting immune, and he, the speaker, asked : if they did not 
get immune what would happen ?-— the farmer said nothing 
in reply. These new regulations aimed at stopping every 
person sulfering from tuberculosis having anything to do, 
in any shape or form, with the production of milk. With 
the Tuberculosis Order, the Milk and Dairies Consolidated 
Order, and the Prevention ot Diseases of Animals Act, 
they had three measures of first-class importance for which 
they had been crying out, and having got them, it was 
for them to see that they were carried out. 

Mr. Bresy (Winsford), speaking in regard to the 'Tuber- 
culosis Order, said he was of the firm opinion that it was 
altogether wrong, as it did not go deep enough. ‘They 
were removing all the cast-off cattle which the farmer 
should be compelled to remove himself: since the Ist of 
September he had to deal with sixty such. He had to 
value those cattle, and the value he assessed them at was 
£4 or £5 per head ; the farmers, as a consequence, became 
irritated because they had not received £15 or £16. Mr. 
Bibby argued in favour of the veterinary surgeon carrying 
out the work under the Tuberculosis Order, remarking 
that the farmer should not be hampered either with the 
police or with the medical officer. For some time in his 
district the condition of the meat was a scandal, but from 
the Ist April up to that time they could not get a pound of 
diseased meat in the place; he thought that the dealers 
were now realising that ‘‘ screw ’* meat was not good 
enough for them. Milk itself had come to stop, but in 
regard to this side of the question he thought they were 
paying too little attention to the diseases which occurred 
in connection with milk that had no business to be there. 
‘They paid attention to tuberculosis, but there was a higher 
and more dangerous contamination in milk to which they 
paid no attention. The veterinary surgeon should be 
allowed to use his discretion in the district, and farmers 
should look upon the veterinary surgeon in the same way 
that the doctor was looked upon by families. The 
veterinary surgeon should be held responsible for his 
district, and any communication from the outside district 
should be with the man who was held responsible. 

Mr. Isaac Jones, B.Se., Principal, Llysfasi Farm 
Institute, said he had been impressed because there they 
had a body of men, veterinary surgeons and doctors, 
who got their living from sick animals and sick human 
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beings, and who, in spite of that fact, came there to try 
to prevent disease and illnesses. If protectors of the 
community came there in that way, he thought the British 
nation, whatever its faults, was maintaining all its high 
traditions, especially when that section of the community 
came to discuss how better it could put into force Orders 
that were likely to result in reducing their work. He 
feared there would be considerable opposition and friction 
between farmers and inspectors. There was no doubt 
that unclean milk produced a number of illnesses, but 
there were other foods as well into which the medical 
profession should look—for instance, bread and meat. 
Did the medical officers inspect restaurants and see how 
the food of which they occasionally partook there was 
handled ? As to clean milk, he supposed they could 
spend a whole afternoon discussing it without arriving 
at a satisfactory answer, but there were different degrees 
of cleanliness. He thought that the reason for the 
present state of the cleanliness of the milk, which he agreed 
was not satisfactory, was the ignorance of the farmer. 
Ninety-five per cent. of farmers were not aware of clean 
milk, and it was for the medical authorities to educate 
the farmers as to the method of keeping their milk clean. 
In Denbighshire he often found it necessary to educate 
them, and his Committee had appointed an instructress 
(Miss Davies) to shew them how to produce clean milk. 
She had been round the farms all the winter, and it was 
surprising what good results they had had from the 
ditferent competitions inaugurated amongst the milkers ; 
they had now arranged competitions amongst farmers in 
the county and were awarding prizes for the best milk 
producers. Speaking on the subject of pasteurised milk, 
he did not think that such milk was anything like Grade A 
milk. If they cooled milk they were able to reduce the 
dangerous element, if there was any present in it, but he 
was not afraid of the number of bacteria, provided that 
they were healthy bacteria. He did not think that they 
paid enough attention to such injurious bacteria as 
Bacillus coli. The numerous complaints which human 
beings had, such as pains in the back, were largely due to 
Bacillus coli, and not to tuberculosis. There was some- 
thing wrong with the nation when they had the nation 
paying sixpence for a pint of beer while they grumbled at 
paying threepence per pint for the best and most nutritious 
food that they could obtain, namely, milk, and it was for 
them to persuade and explain to the public the differgnce 
between those different commodities they were purchasing. 
So far as he was concerned, he would only be too glad to 
explain, by lectures, the beneficial effects of the consump- 
But what was the use of producing clean 
It was, therefore, 


tion of milk. 
milk and taking it to dirty houses ? 
for them to educate the consumers as to the necessity of 
having clean conditions. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD, F.R.C.V.S. (Salford), said that stock- 
owners would not notify many cases of tuberculosis of 
the udder, because farmers could not recognise it. The 
Tuberculosis Order would not cause much diminution in 
the amount of tuberculous milk being consumed by the 
public. In regard to the Milk and Dairies Consolidation 
Act, and he spoke with a great deal of regret, he thought 
that it was a great pity that Act had enforced such a 
complicated procedure. If the medical officer of health 
of a large borough found tuberculous milk, naturally he 





had to notify the county medical officer, and then they had 
a round-table conference ; the medical officer had then to 
notify the farmer that he intended visiting his farm. Of 
all the idiotic things in the Act, the worst was to notify 
the farmer of an intended visit to his premises. In refer- 
ence to meat inspection, he really thought, if Members of 
Parliament were so much afraid that tuberculous meat 
was going to be consumed, it could have been put right 
by appointing a Royal Commission, and insisting on having 
no such meat. It wasa great pity that the Public Health 
Meat Regulations were not carried out more stringently 
in urban districts. He felt that, when they came to the 
post-mortem of the cow which had been found under the 
Tuberculosis Order, and had been proved affected, there 
could be no question what procedure should be adopted, 
because the veterinary inspector had his line of action laid 
down, whether it was serious or slight. He was sorry that 
there was such a round about procedure when a large 
borough found tuberculous milk. He thought the 
notifying of the farmer could be omitted until the inspecting 
officer had arrived on the farm. 


THE CHIEF CONSTABLE OF FLINTSHIRE said that, in 
respect of the administration of the two Orders discussed 
that afternoon, up to that morning, when the Committee 
met, they had dealt with sixty animals, and he would 
like to say that they had not yet had the slighest friction. 
He had been dealing with the Diseases of Animals Act 
for a longer period than his appearance would indicate— 
for more than twenty years, and he would like toremove the 
idea that the police were either persecutors or prosecutors. 
(Applause.) They had dealt with those cases without friction, 
and he was speaking from the practical experience which he 
had had in dealing with his friends the veterinary surgeons 
and medical officers during that time. The question of 
forms was not a formidable matter. A question had been 
raised as to Forms 10 and 11, and that was overcome by 
serving one form which contained the two requirements. 
He had dealt with, and reviewed, the two forms in one ; 
they were not on blue paper, they were white papers. 
He appealed to those present to dispel that apparent 
antagonism to the policeman having anything to do with 
the Order. His relations with the veterinary surgeons 
and medical officers of health were of the best. He worked 
with them in cordial relationship, and he most earnestly 
desired those who had the impression that the policeman 
was antagonistic, to dispel that idea from their minds. 
Such antagonism might have existed years ago, but he 
would like to remind them that now they were not a police 
force, but a police service. The police would try 
their best to make that Order a success. _A local constable 
was a friend of the farmer, and it had been said, quite 
rightly, that the constable had deposed the parson, but 
that was neither here or there. If there was a single 
instance where they found a local constable in Flintshire 
in any way preventing the smooth running of the Order, 
this would be brought to his (the chief’s) notice, and he 
would know how to deal with it. Did they think he would 
go out of his way to look for the work entailed by the 
Tuberculosis Order ? If he did, he should need medical 
examination. (Laughter.) He felt that he had gained a 
great deal of knowledge by having heard their views, and 
he thanked them for having given him the opportunity. 
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THE CHIEF CONSTABLE OF DENBIGHSHIRE said that for 
their part, in Denbichshire, they had handed the whole 
thing over to the veterinary inspectors. All they did, and 
all he hoped they should be asked to do, was to assist them 
when they required assistance. Certainly they had to 
send him copies of the Forms, because he was responsible 
for the financial side. Apart from that, he hoped the 
police would have as little to do with the matter as possible. 

Mr. Matruews (Llanfair, Anglesey), asked how he was 
to get hold of the tuberculous cows, as the farmer would not 
notify the cow with the diseased udder. Thousands of 
people in Anglesey were supplied with the accommodation 
milk, and those cows were never examined. The people 
who might consume that milk micht be drinking it for 
years, and would not know what was the state of that cow. 

The PRESIDENT aid the trend of the discussion seemed to 
him to point out very effectively that that was only the 
beginning in the great fight against tuberculosis, and for the 
production of clean milk. They would agree with him that 
the great enemy was the tubercle bacillus in milk. The Order 
and the Milk and Dairies’ Acts did make it necessary to 
notify dangerous cases. They must regard the whole of 
this as only a beginning, and one great defect of the whole 
legislation, to his mind, was the deletion of that clean milk 
from the point of view of the Milk and Dairy Orders from 
the Tuberculosis Order. They should work in the future 
to educate the public and themselves and to carry out 
a propaganda in their practices to educate the public, 
so that, when it was necessary to go forward and bring 
pressure to bear on Parliament and county councils to 
consolidate those Orders in one Act, they would have 
the support of the public. There was a considerable 
amount of roundaboutness in those Orders. He failed to 
see why there should be a multiplication of the inspectors 
of meat under the Buberculosis Order, which could be 
administered by one Order. .He would like to endorse 
what Mr. Lloyd, of Sheffield, had said in regard to the 
reliability of the examination of milk with the microscope. 
He was quite in agreement with Mr. Lloyd that with a 
good centifuge, with care and attention to detail, in nine 
cases out of ten the microscope itself was sufficient. Where 
they got an indurated udder and they failed to find bacilli 
after different samples had been taken, the bacteriological 
test was necessary, and that would simplify very much 
the process of detecting their animal and having it 
destroyed. He thought that meeting should arrive at a 
resolution which should be forwarded to the various 
governing bodies, to the Members of Parliament in North 
Wales, and to all the local authorities, county councils 
and urban authorities and soon. They, as the two 
branches of the profession in North Wales, could congratu- 
late themselves that, in a meeting such as that, they were 
giving a lead to the whole country. He thought he was 
right in saying that no other county had ever had a meeting 
of the two branches of medicine. He hoped that meeting 
would be the precursor of others. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Dr. LEwys Luioyp the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :— 

‘‘ That this meeting, representing the Medical and Veter- 
inary Professions of North Wales, held at Chester, and 
specially convened for the purpose, is unanimously of 
the opinion that it is of the highest importance to the 
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welfare of the nation that the recent legislation, the 
Milk and Dairies Consolidation Acts, and the Tuber- 
culosis Order 1925, should be effectively carried out by 
all authorities concerned, county councils, boroughs, 
urban and rural councils. It would also draw the 
attention of local anthorities to the great importance 
of the education of the public to the value of clean and 
pure milk, and rejoices that power is now given to local 
authorities to this end. It is convinced that the 
efficient administration of these two measures will 
result in the improvement of the health of the publie, 
that infant mortality will decrease, that tuberculosis 
will be lessened, and that much more use will be made of 
one of our most important foods, namely, milk, and we 
specially ask the Agricultural Education Committee 
to undertake clean milk demonstrations in their area.”’ 
J. H. WYNNE, 
Hon. Secretary. 


The Tuberculosis Order Discussed in London. 


Masor F. J. Taytor opened the discussion on the 
above subject at a well attended meeting of the Royal 
Counties Division, which, as reported elsewhere in 
this issue, was held at 10, Red Lion Square on Friday, 
November 27th. 

Mayor F. J. Tayuor said: For some reason, unknown 
to myself, I have been given the privilege of opening 
this discussion, and I thank you for the opportunity 
which it presents of comparing notes on the working 
of the Tuberculosis Order 1925, which came into force, 
as you all know, on Sept. lst, and has now been in 
operation for twelve weeks. I think perhaps, therefore, 
that we ought to go rather gently with our criticism of 
it. The Order itself has been very well discussed pre- 
viously, and now we come to the practice of it, and it 
rather occurs to me that we now want to be somewhat 
lenient. We have the powers given us by the new 
‘* Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act” and of the 
‘Tuberculosis Order’ (1925) and the position 
rather reminds me of a very beautiful picture, or 
what was intended to be a very beautiful picture, of a 
‘‘ Lactic Utopia,’? which is still in an_ unfinished 
condition. TI can see many difficulties in the way of 
the general practitioner carryifig out the intention 
of the Ministry in regard to successfully putting this 
Order into force. If I read the Order correctly it 
appears to me that the Ministry are desirous of 
eliminating only advanced cases of tuberculosis and the 
local authorities expect us to do that of clinical 
symptoms alone. A step in the right direction we all 
agree—eliminating wasters, coughers and advanced 
cases of tuberculosis of the udder, but it leaves so 
much undone towards the final eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. Our hands are rather tied behind our 
hacks by the circular letters which we have recently 
received instructing us that the tuberculin test must 
only be used when absolutely necessary. I do not 
think any of us would use it unless we did think it 
necessary for diagnostic purposes. There are many 
instances when it would be impossible, in my 
opinion, to make a_ definite diagnosis without the 
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application of one or more of the tests which we have | difficulty. It is much more convenient to use than the 


at our command. There are so many cases of husk at 
this time of the year, and also Johné’s 
disease, to_be considered, and the application of one of 
these tests constitutes the only means by which we 
could determine between the existence of these con- 


there is 


ditions and tuberculosis. [ should feel very 
reticent in giving a definite opinion on a case of 
Johné’s disease without making the test in some 


instances. There are, of course, cases in which the 
existence of typical diarrhoea, etce., leaves no room 
for doubt but, at the same time, T think it is a 


difficulty. That is the attitude of the Ministry at 


present. 

We come next to the attitude of the owner. I do 
not say farmer—TI say owner, because there are others 
who own cattle besides farmers. At the present time 
IT do not think that owners are taking this Order 
seriously. I am an Inspector amongst nine others for 
a county in this country, and, since September Ist, we 
have had considerably under forty cases of Tuber- 
culosis reported. In a big agricultural district, such 
as that to which T refer, I think that does not lead 
you to the conclusion the Order is working pro- 
perly. Why IT do not know. We know owners 
are very averse to having policemen coming on 
the farm, and advertising the fact that there is 
something wrong with their cattle. There are many 
cattle coming under the head of wasters which are pro- 
ducing a good quality of milk and these will not be 
reported until they become of smaller value. TIT do not 
consider the clause in regard to Veterinary Surgeons 
reporting cases under the Order and receiving 2/6 
for doing so, is either a necessary or a wise one. 
My opinion is that clients, in the _ ordinary 
course of practice, call you in to see individual cases 
as required, and would rather resent you _ picking 
out reportable cases. Of course, the difficulties that IT 
am explaining now will be answered probably by the 
Ministry and other authorities, and their contention 
will be that if the general veterinary practitioner 
cannot carry out the terms of this Order then a whole 
time man should be appointed to do so. I am quite 
prepared to grant that a whole time man would go 
and inspect herds more regularly and, perhaps, look 
upon the situation in a more unbiassed manner than 
the ordinary practitioner, but I don’t think he would 
get any better results. I think perhaps a more con- 
stant system of inspection is necessary and, under the 
present working of the Act, it is not provided for. 
And now, finally, the attitude of the practitioner: 
the difficulties of diagnosis when you are called in to 
see a case of indurated udder due to various forms of 
chronic mastitis appear to me to be very conflicting 
and IT think we are often misled in the analysis of 
milk. 

T see from articles in the ‘ Veterinary Record ”’ 
that there are several practitioners adopting the 
three tests at the same time; it appears to me that by 
doing this you would get a misleading reaction, or none 
at all—most probably owing to a super effect of the 
tuberculin injected. The intra-dermal test seems to 
me to he likely to become popular and solve the 





subcutaneous test and less after trouble. 

The valuations by the Veterinary Inspector and local 
police do not seem to me to be quite sound. From a 
legal point of view, a veterinary surgeon has no right 
to value an animal at all, so I was once told in a case 
by a very learned Judge. A member of the 
Derbyshire Division recently suggested that Johné’s 
disease should have heen included in the Tuberculosis 
Order. That seems to me to be rather impracticable. 
There appears to me to be a_ diversity of 
opinion in regard to the way in which the Order 
should be worked by local authorities: they are all 
working from different standards. I think that the 
working of the Order generally throughout the 
country ought to he standardised to avoid public con- 
fusion, 

Mr. G. P. Mare: I quite agree with Major Taylor 
that the Order is working very differently in varying 
counties; I have had the opportunity of observing it 
in practice in quite a number of counties and _ it 
varies a great deal. In some, a large number of 
animals have heen reported—in fact, amounting to 
some thousands; in others, there are, as has been said, 
about 30. Then, in some counties the valuers take a 
very different position from what they do in other 


counties ; for example, in some the local authority 
ties the hands of the veterinary surgeon’ very 
considerably. In one county the veterinary surgeon is 


not allowed to value any animal under £25, and he is 
not allowed to apply the tuberculin test unless he has 
the authority of the Clerk of the County Council. The 
cases have to be reported by the veterinary surgeon 
and if he requires the test then the Clerk to the County 
Council approaches the sub-committee of the Diseases 
of Animals Committee of the Countg Council, who have 
to give their permission before the test can be applied. 
That, to my idea, is quite contrary to the Order 
and is not legal (hear, hear). There are, in addition, 
all sorts of other conditions. In some counties the 
Medical Officer of Health is taking a great interest in 
the matter and he is taking samples of milk and 
examining for the presence of tubercle bacilli. In 
my opinion, that is one of the best ways of carrying 
out the Order and the Milk and Dairies Act which goes 
with it, because the whole object—or one of the 
greatest objects—of that Order is to prevent tubercle 
hacilli being ingested by the human subject. When 
samples of milk are examined by the Medical Officer 
of Health, whose duty it is to do it, then veterinary 
officers are sent down and those cows with tuberculosis 
of the udder are eliminated. T am afraid that there are 
many counties and local authorities which are not, at 
present, at any rate, doing very much in this way. In 
some counties the police are backing up the veterinary 
inspectors in everything they do—they are really most 
helpful; in others, they seem to be hypercritical and 
they are not carrying out their duties in conjunction 
with the veterinary surgeon in the same way that they 
might. 

The question of valuation seems to me a rather 
difficult one. Some owners have been complaining 
recently in the Press that they have not had sufficient 
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value put upon their animals. The Order is, to my way 
of thinking, perfectly plain. The value has to be an 
agreed value between the local authority, or its repre- 
sentative (and I take the veterinary surgeon to be the 
representative of the authority — in 
cases) and the owner; and the owner can always com- 
plain if he considers that the value put upon the animal 
is insufficient. If he does, a valuer is called in and he 
has to pay half the expenses of the valuer. The Order 
makes full provision for that, but lest there should be 
any room for dispute on that point in some counties 
most of the animals are valued by professional valuers, 


local these 


and Lam not sure that that is not a good way, as far 
as the veterinary surgeon is concerned, for the great 
difficulty is to put a proper value on the animal. I 
have no hesitation, in cases in which the owner does 
not think the value is enough, in saying, ‘‘ Well, have 
a professional valuer,’’ and I should advise others to 
do the same. 

that it is an 
always to 


with 
any 


Major Taylor 
veterinary 


IT have proved that by 
} : 


I quite agree 
impossibility for surgeon 
diagnose these cases aright. 
post-mortem examinations, especially in cases of 
Johné’s disease. I went to a young cow, 
calved, which had profuse diarrheea, but which had 
been in good condition prior to calving, and there were 
It was, to my mind, a clear 
T believe the owner thought 


Order, for he said: 


recently 


ho signs of tuberculosis. 
case of Johné’s disease. 
it would have come under the 
‘What about the compensation ?”’ I said: “I am 
but the under the 
The owner asked if I was not going to test 


very case does not come 
Order.” 
the cow and upon my refusal, he said he would report 


it. which he did. 


Sorry, 


1 do hope, proceeded Mr. Male. that the Ministry 
will hack up the inspectors, for if they fail to do so 
they put us in a very awkward position. On the one 
hand, they tell us that the test is not to be applied 
unless it is absolutely necessary and I hope that when, 
as a consequence, the test is not applied, they will 
hack up the Inspector and take his part. (Applause). 

Mason R. C. Tennant: T have had a few cases under 
the Order, but they have been reported by the police, 
and in that event I get information from the chief 
police inspector of the district to say that there are 
three cases reported under the Order, 
1 go, and 


one, two, or 
would I please go and inspect and report. 
the policeman goes with me and shows me the 
whom I left to deal with the matter entirely. I am 
talking now about South Buckinghamshire. I 
examine the cases and if T think they come within the 
meaning of the Order, I say, ‘‘ This cow is suffering 
from emaciation, chronic cough, indurated udder, as 
I am going to report this, and she 


‘© What 


ase, 


the case may be. 


will have to be slaughtered.”’ They say, 

about the value ?’’? and T reply, ‘‘ £3 each.’? When I 
am asked, ‘‘TIs that all they are worth?’’ [reply 
‘* Yes; if you go to the local market, or local ‘ screw ’ 
cow dealer, you will get no more than that.’’ If they 
do not accept my valuation, [I tell them = that they 


will have to pay the expenses of an outside valuer, 
and that is usually sufficient. 
free hand—I can test the animals or not as I like. 


lhe police give me a 
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I do not know to what county Mr. Male refers as 
having been one in’ which has to be 
obcained from a Sub-Committee ot 
Animals Committee of the County Council before the 
it seems to me it is utter 
such should be 


permission 
the Diseases of 


test can be made, but 
nonsense that any 
entorced (hear, hear). 


requirements 


As regards Johné’s disease, I liave had two cases, 
one in a Jersey heifer and another in a Jersey cow 
with her second calf. In the case of the heifer, the 
owner was vexed because I would not report it under 
I told the man to get rid of 
the authorities and 
I do not know about 


the Tuberculosis Order. 
her. J sent in the report to 
nothing more was heard of it. 
the legality of this valuation. I have a portmanteau 
full of forms to fill in. You want to take a clerk out 
with you on these occasions. (Laughter), 

Mr. F. Witierr: Tam not a local inspector, T am 
only an urban inspector, but I certainly agree with 
Major Taylor that great difficulty arises in diagnosing 
the cases to which he has referred. [T am much struck 
also with Mr. Male’s remarks as to the testing of milk. 
I think that is the place from which to start. If there 
are tubercle bacilli being disseminated and if the local 
authorities made some provision for iaking samples of 
milk, it would be all right, but T think it is a long way 
from being done generally. If the milk was tested 
and found to be tuberculous, there would 
to be a thorough search for the animals yielding it. 
One good animals with 
tuberculosis of the udder. I think the best way is to 
persuade the owners of these animals to 
have them tested if possible; but T find great difficulty 
in that—the farmers will not go to the expense. — I 
was anticipating with interest what County Inspectors, 
such as Major Tennant and Mr. Male, would have to 
say on the subject. 


then have 


knows there are a many 


suspected 


Mr. J. R. Baxrer: Lam an inspector in the position 
of being unable to test without the consent of Sub- 
Committee, to which reference has made, any 
lower value than £20. 


heen 


animal of a Is it much good 


testing these wasters’ Are you likely to get a 
reasonable reaction in a waster? There are many 


cases being destroyed by the farmers direct ; these are 
sent to the knackers and got rid of that way. It is 
allowable under the Order, I suppose, and quite as 


good as having them reported, but I think that 
accounts for the lack of numbers in a good many 


districts. 

Mr. F. T. Trewin: T have had to deal with a number 
of cases, certainly not so many as | expected consider- 
ing that, in my district, milking is carried on fairly 
largely. My own opinion is that, up to the present, 
some dairy farmers are not taking the Order seriously. 
| certainly think that this Order, to be worked 
efficiently, necessitates the periodical Veterinary 
inspection of cows, or the taking of milk samples, sent 
in from the farms for biological examination. From 
instructions which T have received it appears that 
diagnosis is expected to be based chiefly upon clinical 
examinations and the use of the microscope. [ have 
never been refused the use of the tuberculin test, 
although [ cannot employ it without permission. — It 
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is, I think, quite easy to diagnose a typical case with 
the characteristic cough and the other symptoms we 
usually find, but there is great difficulty in those cases 
where you get emaciation without any other very well 
marked lung symptoms. These are, I think, the cases 
in which the tuberculin test is the most valuable. The 
Order allows, apparently, for some errors of diagnosis, 
but, of course, it would not do for them to occur 
frequently or one’s reputation would suffer. We 
find a number of cases which might be described 
as on the border line—i.e., aged cows which are heavy 
milkers and which, perhaps, are not receiving a very 
liberal feeding ration, they are frequently in poor con- 
dition. Husk is another possibility of error—we 
usually associate this with young cattle, but my 
experience is that older cattle are not by any means 
immune, I have only recently made a_ post-mortem 
examination on a Jersey cow which had died from 
acute pneumonia without any history of husk, and I 
found that both lungs were crowded with worms. She 
had had two or three calves. One of the things we find 
on post-mortem examination, which sometimes accounts 
for wasting and emaciation, is the presence of foreign 
bodies in the reticulum, either wire or nails, causing 
an abscess, and I have had a number of cases in 
which emaciation has been caused by that, although 
there have been no very well-marked symptoms of 
indigestion or pain which we expect with this con- 
dition. It is fairly common, I think, to get cows 
apparently healthy at calving but developing acute 
tuberculosis soon after with pneumonia. These are 
not easy cases of immediate and correct diagnosis. 

As regards cases in which [ have applied the 
tuberculin test, I have been using the intra-dermal 
one and I have found it quite satisfactory. I have 
obtained quite well-marked local reactions the 
second day, and also I have noticed that there has 
been some temperature reaction on the first day, and 
this, I think, is rather valuable for diagnosis. 

The compensation which the owner receives in most 
of those advanced cases amounts to a very small sum, 
and there is often disappointment when one makes a 
valuation of £7 or £8 and the owner gets only 45/-. 
I feel that, if there was more generous compensation 


on 


in some of those cases, we should get a_ greater 
number reported. : 

Cart. Conitett: I have had to value for a 
number of cases under the Order and the great 


majority of them have been, in my opinion, cases of 
Johné’s disease. Again, in the great majority of 
cases, the owner has notified in the hope that he will 
receive the compensation award as against the 
knacker’s price. The cases which I would like to see 
notified are those of indurated udder. There is a large 
number of cows having one affected quarter; they 
ought to be notified under the Order, but many are 
not. They are giving a fair quantity of milk and their 
owner prefers to get money for that rather than the 
compensation money. Mr. Trewin has mentioned a 
case of husk in a cow that had had three calves; I 
have had to treat several cases of husk this autumn, 
both in in-calf heifer, and in heifer, which actually had 
calved. They have been treated with intra-tracheal 
injections and they have responded very well. 





Major Tennant, who is also in Bucks., had 
mentioned the procedure there. They give one no 
instructions there—they are very pleasant indeed to 
work with. 

Major Taylor has just mentioned to me a case for 
consideration ; if one is testing for an owner and one 
gets a reaction that shows no symptoms coming under 
the Order, but is beginning, say, to develop a cough, 
what is one to do? Is one to go ahead and notify, or 
simply let it be? I take it the idea is to take out 
those cows which are either disseminating tuberculosis 
in the milk or giving it to other cows in the herd. 

Mr. J. R. Baxter: If our title could be Veterinary 
Officer of Health, or something to correspond with 
Medical Officer of Health, I think we should be in a 
better position than if styled plain ‘‘ Inspector.’’ 

Mr. G. P. Mate: On the question of fees, great 
differences exist in various counties. In some the 
fees are absolutely inadequate and the ‘‘ National ”’ 
has taken a very great deal of trouble to draw up a 
scale of fees. I should advise all members to write to 
the Secretary asking for the scale of fees and then to 
approach their county authorities if their scale is 
lower than that. The ‘‘ National ”’ scale is an absolute 
minimum, and as this is responsible work, I think it 
should be paid for adequately. 

Carr. W. L. Lairrre: Not being a Veterinary 
[uspector, you will perhaps excuse my putting forward 
the point of view of the owner. The owner is expected 
to report all chronic diseases of the udder. As it is 
now, if an owner reports a case of chronic disease of 
the udder it may be very difficult for the inspector to 
say whether it is a tubercular udder or not. Then, I 
take it, you would take samples of milk from the 
affected quarter and submit it to a biological test : that 
takes six weeks, and during that time the owner is 
not allowed to use the milk. I think that is a 
difficulty, and not only is it a difficulty, but if the 
Order is going to be carried out, and you are not in a 
position to give your opinion without a_ biological 
test, there is going to be a considerable expense to the 
farmer and a considerable waste of good milk. I 
think that if a microscopic examination is made pro- 
perly of these milk samples, and you find a large 
number of organisms, not acid-fast, you can take it 
that its mastitis is not tuberculous, but if you find 
acid-fast organisms then it is tuberculous; if only a 
few organisms not acid-fast are found, then one 
ought to go to the expense of a biological test. 

Mr. 8S. H. Stocock: I am very much interested, of 
course, in this question, seeing that I am a Veterinary 
Inspector. I should like to speak favourable of the 
Order generally for I have seen very little difficulty in 
carrying it out. 

The object of the Order, primarily no doubt, was the 
prevention of tuberculous milk getting to the public. 
They saw fit to include the general waster or an 
animal showing emaciation and tuberculous symptoms. 
I think, to take it generally, the Order is a very fair 
one to the general public, very fair to the owner and 
fair to the Veterinary Inspector. It is fair 
and proper that a cow, giving tuberculous milk, should 
not be allowed to supply milk to the public. Probably 
the greatest difficulties arise in regard to the different 
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diseases of the udder, as pointed out by Mr. Little. 
There is a great difference between a three quarter cow 
and a cow with an indurated udder. The majority of 
these are three quarter cows on account of an accident 
of some sort. I think that these should be treated 
by the examination of the milk. It might be a great 
assistance to us, although only negative evidence, if 
those cows were tested with tuberculin. The cases of 
emaciation should be weeded out and it seems io me 
that it is an act of generosity to the owner to give him 
45/- for his waster that is worth only from 10/- to 
15/-. There comes again, perhaps, a little difficulty 
in distinguishing between the tuberculous cow and the 
cow with Johné’s disease. I see no reason why a cow 
should not have both. 


We have every opportunity ot working with the | 


Medical Officer of the district in which the 
case is situated; and I find very great deal of satis- 
faction in working on as friendly lines as possible with 
the Medical Officers. They are, [ find, out to help us 
in all ways to protect the general public from getting 
impure milk, 

Mr. F. W. Witrerr: As County Inspectors are 
here, I should like to know, as an Urban Inspector, if 
you find a cow £20 to £30 value, and she has an 
indurated udder, and you examine her milk and can- 
not find the bacilli, are you justified in reporting that 
cow? I have two cows in my mind now. One is 
worth probably £30 and has an _ indurated udder. 
If T examine her and she is negative it is only wasting 
the Ministry’s time and that of everybody else. 

Mr. Trewin: Why report? 

Mr. Witietr: Because it is chronic disease of the 
udder. 

THe PrestpEnt: May I in the first place refer to the 
remarks of Mr. Willett and say that microscopic 
examination of milk is not of great value unless it is 
positive, and in those instances in which it is not 
possible to demonstrate tubercle bacilli, such examina- 
tion is inconclusive ; it is therefore necessary to submit 
it to the biological test. Testing a cow with an indurated 
udder for tuberculosis is again practically valueless 
unless in that instance it is negative, because the 
animal may have a tuberculous lesion in some other 
part of the body than the udder. In the case of the 
mammary lesion that case in every instance comes 
under the Milk and Dairies Act which should work at 
the same time as the Tuberculosis Order, and in that 
case there is, I believe, compensation allowed for a 
man’s milk where it is not permitted to be used while 
the test is being carried through. The success, or other- 
wise, of this Order is so very largely in the hands of 
the Veterinary Profession that it is essentially a 
matter which one wants to take up _ with one’s 
colleagues in order that the thing shall not come to 
naught; for it has a very great aim and it depends on 
ourselyes as to whether or not it will ultimately be 
justified. It is necessary to start warily and it is 


essential to get rid of twe types of cases—the first, 
those animals disseminating tubercle bacilli in the milk 
and, secondly, those so affected as to be throwing out 
bacilli to affect other cattle. If that is done, there will 
be a marked reduction in cases of tuberculosis. 


| 
| 








But the use of the test in the first instance is not 
necessary, the object being to get rid of 
the advanced clinical cases of tuberculosis to begin 
with. After that the more obscure cases for which the 
tuberculin test is particularly applicable will come 
under its purview. If any attempt is made to put all 
that you may suspect of heing tuberculous to the test 
then the whole thing will be killed. If it is done 
gradually at first then we shall get the full benefit of 
it later, though it may be two or three years before this 
is felt. Mr. Little raised the point with regard to the 
infliction of hardship upon a man whose cow was 
yielding a streptococcic milk, which was held up for 
some weeks during the biological test. I think it is 
no hardship that such milk should be held up. I 
grant it may in some cases be taken with impunity, 
but how far it may be dangerous in other cases we 
do not know. It does not suggest itself to me that 
such milk is a substance to be consumed for human 
food, and no hardship can, to my mind, be claimed 
by the owner if he is prevented from selling that milk 
for food purposes. I agree with those members who 
have said that the sending of a waster to the knacker 
is probably the best way of disposing of it. 

With regard to valuation, I am not quite in agree- 
ment with Mr. Slocock when he says it does not 
matter what you value them at from £9 downwards. It 
would matter if the animal proved, on slaughter, not 
to be tuberculous, in which case the owner would get 
£9 plus £1. 

Only one other point, and that is in connection with 
the valuation of cows and the point raised by Mr. 
Taylor as to the legality of it. It is perfectly legal if 
a Veterinary Surgeon, acting as the representative of a 
public authority, puts the value in agreement with the 
owner. There can be no exception to that, but the 
owner ought to be very carefully informed that the 
Veterinary Surgeon is not in a position to impose any 
such valuation, if they fail to agree, then the authority 
has to appoint a professional valuer. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to Major 
Taylor for having introduced the subject. This was 
seconded by Mr. J. W. Willett and carried unani- 
mously. 


°@ 


Lord Bledisloe and Veterinary Inspection of Markets. 


The following correspondence, which we are 


‘authorised to publish, has passed between the Private 


Secretary to Lord Bledisloe, K.B.E., Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, House of Lords, 
and the Secretary of this Association : 
(Copy). 
27th November, 1925. 
The Lord Bledisloe, K.B.E., 
Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
House of Lords, 
Westminster, S.W. I. 
My Lord, 
The attention of the Editorial Committee of this 
Association has been drawn to two diverse reports appearing 
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in The Daily Mail and the Times of November 20th, of 
your lordship’s reply to the Marquess of Lincolnshire. 
given in the House of Lords on Thursday, November 19th, 
in relation to the prohibition of fox-hunting in those 
areas which were under restriction on account of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 
The Daily Mail report reads as follows : 
* The origin of the outbreak was unknown, but the 
main source of the spread of infection was the non- 
reporting of cases by farmers and defective veterinary 


” 


inspection in the markets. 


An important variation appears in the account rendered 


Times, in that the word * defective” is replaced 
by the words: “lack of adequate.” 
The Committee feels that your lordship will appreciate 


the significance of the variation, as while the first report 


in the 


may, it fears, well be read as casting a reflection on the 
work of the veterinary inspectors themselves, the latter 
may be taken merely to imply a deficiency in the number 
of inspectors available to carry out these duties. 

The Editorial Committee of this Association would very 
from your Lordship 


ureatly appreciate an intimation 


as to the meaning which you were desirous that your 
words should convey. 
| am, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
IF. KNIGHT, 
General Secretary. 


(Cory). 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
10 Whitehall Place, 8.W. 1. 
lst December, 1925. 
Dear Sir, . 

In reply to your letter of the 27th ultimo, L am desired 
by Lord Bledisloe to say that the Hansard Report of that 
section of his speech to which you refer in your letter 
reads as follows: 

‘“ We are taking every opportunity to point out that the 
two main sources of danger in connection with the spread 
of the disease are lack of prompt reporting of outbreaks 
on the part of the farmer and lack of effective veterinary 
inspection at markets where the disease may break out/ 
and from there become spread over large areas of the 
country. We are asking the local authorities to do all 
in their power to see that their markets are regularly and 
efficiently inspected by a competent veterinary surgeon, 
and also that farmers shall make every effort to report 
promptly any suspected cases that may arise on their 
premises.” 

You will observe from this quotation that Lord Bledisloe 
was not in any way casting a reflection on the work of 
In hiv reference to the inspection 


veterinary inspectors. 
letter the 


of markets, he had in mind a circular 
Minister of Agriculture addressed on the 29th October 
last to the Chairman of the Diseases of Animals Com- 
Authorities. [ enclose a copy of this 


which 


mittees of Local 
letter for your information. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. B. Toys, 
Private Secretary. 
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The following is the enclosure to which reference 
is made : 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place. 


London, S.W. |. 
29th October, 1925. 


Circular letter from the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to the Chairman of the Diseases of Animals 
Committees of Local Authorities. 


Foot-AND-MoutTH DISEASE. 

Dear Sir,--The Government is gravely concerned at the 
present recrudescence of foot-and-mouth disease, of which 
no fewer than eighty-one fresh outbreaks, distributed 
amongst eleven counties in England have occurred since 
the 25th September. 

| need not enlarge on the serious losses which these 
outbreaks entail, they are well known to you. But I want 
to call the attention of your Committee to a particular 
aspect of the matter. 

The enquiries which have been made into the circum- 
stances of the present outbreaks show that animals in an 
infective stage have been exposed at several markets. 
This constitutes the greatest potential danger, as animals 
in the incubative stage of disease exposed at a market may 
convey infection to other animals at the market which 
in their turn may infect further animals with which they 
may subsequently come in contact. 

It was in this way that infection was so disastrously 
spread in the serious outbreaks of recent years. 

This danger was considered by the Departmental 
Committee on foot-and-mouth disease which issued its 
report on the 2nd February last (Cmd. 2350) and the 
recommendations of that Committee formed the subject 
of the Ministry’s Circular Letter of the Ist July last 
(Diseases of Animals Branch Circular Letter No. 10), 
In paragraph Il of that circular the Ministry asked that 
Local Authorities would consider the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Committee that veterinary inspec- 
tion should be enforced at all the principal store markets 
as a regular practice. 

L am aware that to establish a permanent system of 
veterinary inspection of markets in this country would 
involve heavy expenditure by Local Authorities, but in 
dealing withanemergency like the present, cost of temporary 
local arrangements for veterinary inspection of markets 
would be more than repaid by the greater measure of 
security which would thus be afforded to all districts. 

This being so, | would most earnestly appeal to your 
Committee to make a special effort to meet the emergency 
by arranging for veterinary inspection of all animals 
exposed at markets in your district, whether fat or stores, 
until the present serious situation has been met. It is only 
by prompt action by all the authorities concerned. both 
of the Central Government and Local Authorities, that 
the spread of disease can be rapidly and effectively pre- 
vented. 

I am aware that some Local Authorities have already 
established veterinary inspection of markets in their 
districts. [| should, however, appreciate a notification 
from every Local Authority, stating- 

(1) Whether they have already in torce a system ot 
veterinary inspection of markets in their districts ; or if not, 

(2) Whether the Local Authority have been able to 
adopt the suggestion contained in this letter. 

You will, | am sure, recognise the urgency of action, 
and I feel confident that the Government can count upon 
your prompt co-operation in this matter. I should be 
obliged, therefore, if you could arrange for your Committee 
to consider this matter immediately by special meeting 
if necessary. 

Yours faithfully, 
SDMUND Woop. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


An Interesting Case Miscellany. 
By A. Warxer, T.D., F.R.C.V.S., Liverpool. 


Case No. 1. An experience under the Tuberculosis 
Order. 1 went to see a cow that was reported under 
the Order. She was terribly emaciated but had no 
cough and the skin handled fairly well, while the 
udder was all right. The farmer said he reported 
her because of her poorness, but did not think she had 
got tuberculosis. He thought her liver might be 
affected in some way. I replied that she might have 
fluke or cysts. At all events, we agreed as to the 
value and she was taken to the abattoir and slaughtered. 
Before she was killed I asked some of the butchers 
there and meat inspectors if they thought this cow 
was tuberculous. They all gave it as their opinion 
that she was full of it. A post-mortem examination 
was carefully made. A hydatid cyst was found in the 
liver, also a few flukes: but the chief cause of the 
malnutrition was Johné’s disease. Not the slightest 
trace of tuberculosis could be found. She made a few 
pounds (I mean £) for food. 

Case No. 2. Subject. A cart horse, lame near 
hind leg. The report was that he had fallen down 
broadside on the setts in Liverpool. 

Symptoms. The lameness was peculiar. On the 
animal being made to move, the limb, when lifted from 
the floor, instead of being advanced would be jerked 
backwards and upwards, and then slowly advanced. 
At first it looked as if there was rupture of the flexor 
metatarsi muscle, but it was not quite so exaggerated 
in its action as that, and no evidence of rupture could 
be found. | had the shoe off and examined the whole 
limb, but could find nothing definite to cause the 
lameness. In view of the history of the case, 1 had 
soothing remedies applied to hip and stifle, but, after 
a week or two, as there was no improvement and it 
being summer time, had him put out to grass. There 
he went worse and many a time I was tempted to 
recommend his destruction. Then, one day, a small 
swelling, which increased in size until a well-developed 
ring-bone had formed, was noticed above the coronet. 
From now the pain decreased and_ eventually 
he became sound and went to work. | first saw the 
horse on June 24th. Karly in July he was sent out 
to grass. On July 3ist the ring-bone was well 
developed. | left him out till September 9th, since 
when he has been at work on Liverpool setts. Ostitis 
was, | presume, the cause of pain and this lasted from 
June 24th till July 3ist. 

Case No.3. Subject. A cart horse, lame near hind 
leg through a tread on coronet. There was a large 
swelling with a lot of pus. With antiseptic treatment, 
etc., he has got right and gone to work. I mention 
this case, because the animal had the identical peculiar 
Jameness of Case No. 2. This injury was evidently 
severe enough to cause a periostitis or even an ostitis. 
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Is this peculiar gait indicative of trouble in the lower 
part of the os suffraginis / L think it may be and if 
I ever see it again | shall examine that part carefully 
for heat or swelling. 

Case No. 4. 1 was requested by an Insurance Co. 
to make a post-mortem examination on a cart horse that 
had dropped down dead. I found it to have a ruptured 
stomach. There was, however, a very interesting 
feature about this case. On examining the small 
bowel, a certain portion was seen to be intensely 
inflamed. On closer examination, it was found that 
the bowel and mesentery were all stuck together and 
the adhesions were old. It really looked as if there was 
a twist and, on trying to straighten out the mass, the 
knacker, in cutting through a piece of mesentery, 
‘ame across a piece of wire passing from one loop of the 
bowel to another. It was a thin piece of wire, nearly 
three inches long. About a year ago I was frequently 
called to this horse with the report that he had violent 
colic, but it soon seemed to pass away as, when I got 
there, he was always past the worst and I never saw 
him in violent pain, though certainly a little uneasy. 
This went on intermittently for a few weeks. Think- 
ing there was some indigestion, causing flatulence, 
| gave instructions as to watering and feeding, and 
powders for indigestion, when, apparently, he got all 
right. (1) Could he have swallowed that wire about the 
time that he was having the colicky pains and was it 
passing along the intestinal tract till it finally stuck 
at the place at which it was found, causing the ad- 
hesions and occlusion of the bowel, with the resulting 
rupture of the stomach ¢ Or may that have been due 
to some unconnected condition ? 

Case No. 5. 1 was deeply interested to read, in the 
November 28th, 1925 issue of the Veterinary Record, 
“ The Atiology of Diseases of the Milk Fever Type,” 
as I have always thought that whatever was the real 
cause, the trouble was manufactured in the udder, 
Last week, a cow that had calved a month ago and 
was milking very heavily, went down suddenly and 
showed all appearances of milk fever when down. She 
had eaten her morning feed and had milked as usual. 
Nothing exceptional had been noticed about her till 
she was found down. There had been no straddling 
and, as mentioned above, she-rhad given her usual 
milk yield. The temperature was sub-normal. The 
udder was inflated and well kneaded, but no medicine 
was administered. In two hours she was up. Then 
| yave a strong purgative, which acted very well, 
and the cow has gone on all right since Was this a case 
of the occurrence of a “shock’’ dose of lact-albumin a 
month after calving? I think so. This cow is a very 
heavy milker and the yield is probably increasing : 
the mammary metabolism may, for a short time, 
have been deranged. 








DISSOLUTION OF CIVIL VETERINARY SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 


The Civil Service Veterinary Association having been 
dissolved, the balance of tunds in hand, £20, has been 
forwarded to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

J. Fox, 
Hon Secretary, 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 





Royal Counties Division. 





PRESENTATION TO MAJOR P. J. SIMPSON. 


A meeting of this Division was held, with the 
President (Professor G. H. Wooldridge) in the 
chair, at 10, Red Lion Square on the afternoon 
of Friday, November 27th. The attendance 
book was also signed by the following: Mr. J. 
R. Baxter, Capt. H. B. Collet, Major G. W. 
Dunkin, Mr. H. G. Lepper, Capt. W. L. Little, 
Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. J. W. MeIntosh, Major P. 
J. Simpson, Mr. S. H. Slocock, Major F. J. 
Taylor, Major R. C. Tennant, Mr. F. T. Trewin, 
Mr. E. Wilkinson, Mr. F. W. Willett and Mr. 
J. Willett. Visitors: Mr. R. E. C. Bullen, 
Colonel W. A. Wood and Major R. Catmur. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been published in the Veterinary Record, were 
taken as read, and were confirmed and signed 
as correct. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

(1) Apologies for absence were announced 
from Capt. W. A. Austin, Major H. C. Jagger, 
Capt. S. L. Slocock and Major Rees-Mogg, 
while, later in the proceedings, Mr. J. Willett 
informed the meeting that his younger brother, 
Mr. A. FE. Willett, who was lying seriously ill, 
would no doubt wish him to tender his apologies 
for inability to attend. 

Tun Presipent: May we ask Mr. Willett to 
convey to his brother our expression of regret 
at his absence through illness and our hope that 
he may make a speedy recovery and that 
we shall see him with us in good health and 
strength at our next meeting. (Hear, hear). 

(2) From the President of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, inviting the 
Division to subscribe the sum of £2 for the pur- 
pose of providing a divisional link for the 
Presidential chain of office. 

The Presipent explained that it was felt by 
the Council of the ‘‘ National ** that it would be 
a nice idea if the various societies whose com- 
bination now formed the ‘* National ’’ should 
make themselves responsible individually for 
one of the links of the chain. It was probable, 


he thought, that the nearness of the links to the 


centre would depend upon the age of the con. 
tributing Society, in which case that Society’s 
link would be very highly placed in the chain. 
He thought it a very good scheme and he would 
like to propose from the Chair that they 
acquiesce in the suggestion and vote the sum 
required. 

The proposition was seconded by Major 
Srupson, who said he had been a strong sup- 
porter of the scheme since its conception, 
considering that there could be no better method 
of cementing the relationship which should 
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exist between the Divisions and the parent 
body. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

(3) The Presipent: There is a matter of 
correspondence held over from the last meeting 
in reference to the Garnett Memorial Fund, and 
you will remember that on that occasion I sug- 
gested that this Division should subscribe 
collectively to that Fund. The Division is 
fairly well off—thanks to its Treasurer and 
Secretary—and I think that we should show our 
appreciation of the sterling work accomplished 
for the profession by the late Mr. Garnett. On 
that previous occasion I pointed out that the 
sum of £10 10s. 0d. voted towards the expenses 
of our delegate to the Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress would not be used and would therefore 
be available —in whole or in part—for that 
purpose. I think we should certainly subscribe 
collectively as well as individually. 

Mr. Mate: As your Treasurer, I should like 
to propose that a sum of £5 5s. 0d. be sent to the 
Fund. 

The Presipent: Nothing can be known as yet 
of the manner in which the Fund is to be 
expended, for the reason that it is necessary 
first to ascertain what moneys will be available. 

Mr. S. H. Stocock, President of Garnett 
Memorial Fund, endorsed the  President’s 
remarks, but added that the Committee of the 
Fund would welcome suggestions as to the form 
the memorial might take. The Fund amounted 
at that time to approximately £500. 

The PRESIDENT said that, as far as the form of 
the memorial was concerned, the Society, which 
was well represented on the Committee, was 
quite content to leave that matter to the Com. 
mittee. The proposal to devote the sum of 
£5 5s. Od. to the Fund was agreed. 

Resiqnation.—The resignation of Major F. 
C. O’Rorke, submitted on the ground that he 
was now posted in an area which rendered it 
impossible for him to attend the meetings, of the 
Society, was accepted with regret, on the pro- 
position of Mr. MALe, whose further suggestion 
that the Hon. Secreiary be asked to express to 
Major O’Rorke the Society's hope that he would 
rejoin if he was again stationed at Aldershot or 
in the Reading area, was warmly approved. 

Nomination.—Mr. R. E. C€. Bullen, 
Godalming, was nominated for membership. 

Elections.—Lt.-Col. A. F. Deacon (Wantage), 
and Mr. E. J. Gill (Lambourne), were 
unanimously elected as members of the Division. 


of 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President: Mr. F. T. Trewin. 

On proposing Mr. Trewin’s election, Professor 
Wooldridge said: As your retiring President I 
shall ask the privilege of nominating my 
successor and, in doing so, I am to propose a 
member of your Society who has, by his regular 
attendance, done quite a lot on its behalf and 
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whose keenness for its welfare is not exceeded 
by that of anybody else—I refer to Mr. Trewin, 
of Watford. I accordingly have much pleasure 
in proposing that Mr. Trewin be elected to 
vecupy the position of President of this Society 
for the ensuing year. Major Catmur seconded 
the proposition, which was carried with 
acclamation. 

Mr. F. T. Trewin, in returning thanks for his 
election, said that he did not claim to possess 
all the desirable qualities ascribed to him by 
Professor Wooldridge for the filling of the 
honourable office of President of that Society, 
but with their support, which he was confident 


he would receive in full measure, he would do | 


his best to carry out his Presidential duties 
satisfactorily. 
Vice-Presidents: Professor Buxton, Capt. 


Little, Major Rees-Mogg, and Professor Wool- 
dridge. 

Hon. Auditor: Mr. J. Willett (re-elected). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. G. P Male (re-elected). 

Hon, Secretary: Major Catmur (re-elected). 

The President paid a tribute to the excellent 
work accomplished by Mr. Male in retrieving 
the financial fortunes of the Society, while he 
also referred in glowing terms to the manner in 
which Major Catmur had held the reins of 
office relinquished by Major Simpson. 

Place of next meeting.—It was decided to 
hold the next meeting of the Division (the 
Annual Meeting) in conjunction with which the 
Annual Dinner is held at Reading. 


Post-MoORTEM SPECIMENS. 





Tue PrResipent: T have a specimen here of | 


limited interest, in view of the fact that IT have 
shewn on previous occasions ealeuli from the 
bladders of various dogs. This is one which I 
removed from the bladder of a Pekinese on 
Saturday last. It is of a fair size, but it is 
specially interesting to note that it is from a 
bitch which has passed spontaneously from 
time to time about one dozen calculi up to the 
size of a marrowfat pea. She had later shown 
fresh signs of urinary trouble and T was asked 
to examine her with a veterinary surgeon who 
suspected that there was a caleulus larger than 
the others. We operated and found that the 
wall of the bladder was in some places half an 
inch thick. I was unable, therefore, to operate 
in the usual way, that is, after removing the 
ealeulus, putting a row of sutures throughout 
the bladder wall and then a second row turning 
in the first row, so that they are, as it were, 
buried. Here I had to rely upon fairly close 
sutures through the thickness of the bladder 
wall. I have not heard any news since we 
operated and I think that, in this case, no news 
is good news. The shape of this calculus differs 
from that usually found, inasmuch as it is 
flattened at various points, due to the fact that 
the smaller caleuli which were passed were 
pressing against it. 
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Mr. F. Wituerr: I should like to mention a 
case occurring within the last few days. We 
had a Labrador Retriever from which we 
removed eleven caleuli from the urethra. The 
wound was practically healed and he was taken 
down to Essex for a day’s shooting. The animal 
became exhausted and hemorrhage took place. 
I thought I should have to put him to sleep 
when he was brought to me, but the owner 
desired to give him another chance. The dog was 
very sick and miserable on Wednesday last, 
he was again brought to me and, having spent 
a lot of money on the case, the owner decided 
that he should be destroved, particularly in view 
of my statement as to the possibilitv. of the 
formation of fresh caleuli. The post-mortem 
revealed 29 small ealeuli in the bladder, which 
was ruptured, the largest being about the size 
of a haricot bean. 

Mr. G. P. Mate: I removed one from a dog 
about a fortnight ago, and T noticed the same 
condition as that to which the President  re- 
ferred, viz., that the thickness of the bladder 
wall made it very difficult to suture. TI would 
like to ask the President what suture material 
he uses. The difficulty in these cases is to get 
them early enough, for an operation is a very 
serious matter in the advanced stages when, 
perhaps uremic poisoning may be in evidence. 

Tip Present: The suture material T use is 
invariably silk; in this case T used a fine No. 1 
Silk Twist, which is sterilised. I prefer silk to 
catgut as the result of a personal defect of mine 
—an inability to tie catgut sutures satis- 
factorily. 

Masor P. J. Stupson presented for exhibition 
a number of carborundum studs for insertion 
into horse shoes. He had previously shown 
them at a meeting of the Central Division. As 
then explained, the principle of the device is to 
bring into constant contact with the ground the 
carborundum studs, the wear of the compara- 
tively softer steel making this possible. 

Masor F. J. Taytor remarked that he had 
been experimenting with a metallurgist with 
a view to the productioi of an amalgam 
of steel, aluminium and emery, which should 
produce what would be the ideal horse shoe— 
viz.: one which would be harder, lighter and 
cheaper than an iron shoe and with a non. 


‘slipping surface. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund.—The 
President announced, amidst applause, that the 
amount collected, on behalf of the Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund, by means of the collecting 
box handed round during the course of the pro- 
ceedings, was £3 14s. 0d. He was sure that 
would be very welcome to the President of the 
Fund, especially in conjunction with the usual 
contribution which that Society, at the correct 
time, made from its own funds. 

Mr. Stocock, as President of the Fund, 
thanked the members very heartily for their 
generosity. 




































URESENTATION TO MAJOR SIMPSON, 

THe Presipent: | have, in conjunction with 
yourselves, another very pleasant duty to per- 
form, and that is to show our very great 
appreciation to Major Simpson, our past Secre- 
tary and ex-President, and who was, I believe, 
aut one time, also Treasurer of the Society, on 


his retirement from active office in this 
Association. (Cheers). 
Major Simpson has been in office in’ this 


Association for a matter of a quarter of a 
century and it is a cause for very considerable 
astonishment, when one considers the amount 
of work he has done for the Society, that he 
shows the stress of it so little. We are very, 
very grateful indeed for all the good he has 
dlone for the Society; for his having piloted us 
through times of stress to the present pros- 
perous period in our career; for having made 
the Society what it is—a really live Society, and 
one of the most prosperous and influential in 
the country. This is verv largely due to Major 
Simpson, who has got the members to attend 
the meetings and interested himself in such a 
degree in the doings of the ** Royal Counties ” 
that his interest has been reflected in the in- 
ereased interest of evervone else connected with 
the Society. This gold cigarette case is really 
avery small token of our appreciation of him 
and in asking him to aceept it, T would do so 
pointing out that it is the merest trifle, vet the 
thought that prompted us to give it may a little 
extra value lend it. (Cheers). [Task Major 
Simpson to accept this gold cigarette case, 
whieh he will he able to use in times of leisure, 
when he is sitting indoors, and when he opens 
it to take a whiff of his favourite weed he will 
have before his eves an inscription which 
reals :— 

“To 

F.R.CLVLS. 

Counties Veterinary 

1925.’ 

Mason Simpson: Professor Wooldridge and 
friends.—in addressing you in that way [do not, 
as vou know, mean any disrespect to the Chair, 
but T feel that an occasion like this is such an 
intimate one that one does not want to make use 
of sterotvped and stilted phrases. To am sure 
that, whatever T say this afternoon, T shall be 
totally unable to express adequately what 1 
really feel in regard to this gift. T can assure 
you that T do appreciate it very much indeed, 
and that any little trouble or worry to which 
IT have been put in carrying out mv duties as 
Secretary of this Association has been really 
amply repaid by the support one has had from 
all the members, but this little presentation 
the already sweet. 


Major P. J.) Simpson, D.S.0O., 
An appreciation from the Royal 
Medical Association, 


adds more sweetness to 
This was the first Association T ever 


joined, and T remember that my father told me 
that whatever else T left undone as soon as my 
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college days were over, | must not omit to join 


it. My father never gave me better advice— 
(hear, heary—and IT should like to take this 
opportunity of impressing upon all students, 


that they, too, should on no account omit to 


| 








join the ** National’? and one of its Divisions 
when they obtain their diploma. The effects of 
such an action fall under two main heads: 
scientific and social. This Association has not 
been backward in the least in scientifie matters 
—it always was my endeavour as Secretary to 
get good papers and discussions, and experts 
to come down and kindly show us” up- 
to-date operations and so on, but there is also 
the other side—and it has appealed to me very 
largely—the social side of the aetivities of our 
Association. I really do feel that this 
Association does encourage the social side, i.e., 
that we do mix with our fellow practitioners and 
we do get to know them. During the time that 
T was in practice in Berkshire T am sure that— 
1 will not call them opponents—my friends and 
neivhbours, Mr. Male and Mr. Tennant, and all 
those surrounding me in Maidenhead and neigh- 
hourhood were on the best and friendliest of 
terms with me. (Hear, hear). That does help 
one right through life. 


My father, my uncle, my cousin, and myself 
have all been members of this Association and 
have passed through the Presidential Chair, 
and T do feel that this is the culminating point 
not only in my own individual connection with 
this Society, but in that of the other members 
of my family. T have, as yvour President has 
said, occupied the position of President, 
Secretary and Treasurer.  T do not know 
whether this beautiful gift is to be looked upon 
asa pension, but if vou have given it with that 
idea vou have given it under a total misappre- 
hension. (Laughter and applause). [have not 
finished with the Association : TE hope and trust, 
as long as Tam spared, TL shall continue to take 
as keen an interest in the Society as [have 
done in the past.  T thank you very much 
indeed and, as a final word, T may say that this 
gift will be greatly appreciated by my wife 
who, as many of you know, has not only taken 
aw great general interest in our welfare, but has 
acted as a kind of assistant secretary to me 
during the time that T was responsible for the 
secretarial affairs of this Society. (Applause). 
TI do thank vou very much indeed for this token 
of vour keen appreciation of what little T have 
done. 

The meeting then proceeded to a discussion 


of the Tubereulosis Order of 1925. A full 
report of this discussion is reproduced in 
unother section of this issue. 

A hearty vote of thanks was, on the pro- 


position of the Presipentr, seconded by Mr. F. 
W. WILLetT, accorded Major Taylor for opening 
the discussion. 
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NOTIFICATION OF Foot AND Moutn DISEASE 
OUTBREAKS. 
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Major F. J. Taytor asked permission to bring | 


to the notice of the meeting an entirely different 
matter under the heading, *‘ Any other busi- 
ness.’’ As they were all aware, the whole of 
the country at the present time was in a very 
great state of trepidation about foot and mouth 
disease and they were almost constantly getting 


new outbreaks. It was, he thought, a matter 
of some seriousness that veterinary inspectors 
for the counties and for local aathorities did 
not receive any intimation of those outbreaks 
from the Ministry or from the police, and had 
to depend upon clients or the Daily Mail for the 
information. (Hear, hear). He felt very 
strongly that they should receive such intima- 
tion to enable them to help their clients and 
themselves in their general practice. He hoped 
that would be borne out by those practitioners 
present. They should, he thought, approach 
Sir Stewart Stockman and ask him if they could 
not receive from the Ministry or from the local 
authority notification of outbreaks immediately 
on confirmation. 

THE PRESIDENT expressed himself as being in 
absolute agreement with the proposal, and he 
suggested that the Society should send on to 
the Ministry a resolution asking if that could 
not possibly be done. It would certainly make 
the practitioners and inspectors in the sur- 
rounding districts more alert than they would 
otherwise be. 

Masor Taytor was of opinion that the 
resolution would come better and with greater 
effect from the ‘* Nattonal.’’ The meeting 
agreed and the following resolution was 
unanimously passed : 

“That this Division requests the Council 
of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion to consider the desirability of requesting 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
advise Veterinary Inspectors and_ other 
Veterinary Surgeons of the occurrence of out- 
breaks of foot and mouth disease in their 
districts and in those adjacent. 

‘‘Tt is believed that this would very con- 
siderably facilitate the work of the Veterinary 
Inspectors.’ 

The proceedings terminated with the passing 
of a very hearty vote of thanks to the President 
for his conduct of the business of the Associa- 
tion during his occupancy of the Chair 
throughout the year. 


APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. F. H. Manley, M.R.C.V.S., a native of North Wales 
and formerly a student at the School of Veterinary Science 
at Liverpool University, has sailed for Uganda, Central 
Africa, to take up a Colonial Office appointment as veter- 
inary officer in that area. 

Developments in cattle rearing are anticipated there in 
the near future. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 





Army Veterinary Services. 


New DIREcTOR GENERAL. 


Major-General Henry Thomas Sawyer, C.B., D.8.O., 


reports from various parts of the country of | has been appointed Director-General of the Army Veter- 


inary Services in place of Major-General W. D. Smith, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., whose retirement was announced 
this week. The new chief takes up his duties at Caxton 
House, Westminster, the headquarters of the Veterinary 
Services. 

Major-General Sawyer comes to the Department of the 
Quartermaster-General from the headship of the Veterinary 
Directorate in India under Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Sir A. Richard Montagu-Stuart-Wortley, a post which he 
vacated recently, and where he had been previously 
Deputy-Director. He has served at the War Office 
under former Directors-General as assistant and as deputy. 
In 1914 he was Lord Plumer’s veterinary chief at York, 
but performed long service at Aldershot in animal war 
work under successive general officers commanding there, 
including Sir Archibald Hunter. His research work was 
notable, and in his last year at Aldershot before going to 
India the Central Veterinary Kesearch Laboratory was 
established, with the aid of the R.S.P.C.A., and did much 
to combat and prevent disease among horses. He was 
with the Chitral Relief Force and in South Africa was 
attached to the Headquarters Staff.— The Times. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE——-REGULAR FORCES. 


December Ist——Maj. G. P. Knott, O.B.E., to be Lieut.-Col. 
(Dec. 1). December 4th—The following Lieutenants 
(on prob.) to be Lieutenants (July 4) :—-L. H. B. Poer, M.C., 
J. P. Hegarty, M.C. 


MEMORANDA. 

Maj.-Gen. W. D. Smith, C.B., C.M.G., D.S8.O. (late 
R.A.V.C.), on completion of his term of appt. as Dir.-Gen. 
A. V. Services, is placed on ret. pay (Dec. 1); Col. H. T. 
Sawyer, C.B., D.S.O. (late R.A.V.C.), to be Maj.-Gen. 
(Dec. 1) ; Lt.-Col. and Bt. Col. A. G, Todd, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
R.A.V.C., to be Col. (Dec. 1). 

* * * + 

The following Graduates of the Veterinary College of 
Ireland were recently gazetted to Commissions in the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps.: J. P. Hegarty, L. H. 
Beresford Poer. P. C. W. Creagh, A. P. MacDonald and 
J.F.L. Taylor. 

At the last examination three of the five successful 
candidates for Commissions in the R.A.V.C. were Graduates 
from this College. 

+ * * * 

Nickel stirrups now in use in the Army are shortly to be 

replaced by iron stirrups. 


Foot-AND-MoutH DISEASE. 


In the House of Commons, recently, Mr. Everard asked 
whether, as the present regulations are not preventing 
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the spread of foot-and-mouth disease, and are causing 
very heavy losses to those residing in agricultural and 
hunting areas, he would consider a reduction of the fifteen- 
mile restricted area, and make the restrictions in a smaller 
area stricter. 

Sir Harry Barnston (Comptroller of the Household) : 
The regulations governing restricted areas were fully 
considered by the three Departmental Committees, of 
1912, 1922, and 1924, all of which recommended adherence 
to the fifteen-mile area. It is, however, the practice to 
reduce this area to one of five miles from the infected 
centre or centres after the lapse of a period of fourteen 
days, should no spread of the infection take place. 
The movement of all animals within a radius of two miles 
of an infected place is entirely prohibited, and it would not 
be practicable to make the restrictions more stringent 
than they are now within an area of smaller radius. 

Notice was given that the matter will be raised on some 
convenient day when the motion for adjournment is put. 


¥* * * * 


Three further outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
were reported by the Ministry of Agriculture on Monday, 
all in already infected areas, at Flindon, LEccleshall, 
Wolverhampton, and Ellenhall, near Eccleshall. One 
hundred and six cattle have been slaughtered in connection 
with these outbreaks, ninety-eight sheep and nine pigs. 

The total of animals slaughtered to that day was 6,646 
cattle, 7,372 sheep, 2,260 pigs, and 29 goats. The gross 
compensation payable amounts to £210,700. 








THe Late Sir JoHn MAcALISTER. 





“Sir John MacAlister, who died on Tuesday evening 
of last week, at his residence in Finchley Road, in his 
70th year, will,” says The Times, ** be remembered as a 
librarian of exceptional ability and as the no less able 
secretary of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

“ John Young Walker MacAlister was born at Perth in 
1856, the second son of Donald MacAlister and Euphemia 
Kennedy, his wife. His father was the representative of 
the ancient family who were keepers of ‘Tarbert Castie, 
Cantyre. His elder brother, Sir Donald MacAlister, 
is Principal of Glasgow University and President of the 
General Medical Council. John MacAlister was educated 
at the High School, Liverpool, and studied medicine for 
three years at the University of Edinburgh. The ill- 
health which dogged him through life then compelled him» 
to choose the less exacting work of a librarian. 

‘In 1878 he was chosen sub-librarian of the Liverpool 
Library, and filled up his spare time by journalism. 
Two years later he was appointed librarian at the Leeds 
Library, where he superintended the erection of the 
new buildings, the internal portions of which were built 
according to his design. He catalogued the collection 
of some 90,000 books, and classified the library on a system 
which he had himself devised. He was afterwards invited 
by the Yorkshire College to assist in planning and arranging 
their library. In 1887, on the recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, he was 
nominated librarian to the newly founded Gladstone 
Library at the National Liberal Club. Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
took a personal interest in the arrangement of the library 
which was to bear his name, and MacAlister was invited to 
Hawarden to discuss its scope and to examine the states- 
man’s ingenious methods of arrangement and classification. 
He held the post of librarian to the Gladstone Library only 
a few months, for on August 9 of the same year he was 
elected resident librarian of the Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society in succession Mr. J. B. Bailey, who went to the 
librarianship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 








“The rest of MacAlister’s life was bound up with the 
fortunes of the society to which he thus became attached. 
He found it a small but influential body, occupying a house 
at 53 Berners Street, which was too small tor its needs, 
while its income barely exceeded its expenditure. He 
left it as the Royal Society of Medicine, with palatial 
buildings at the corner of Wimpole Street. The advance 
was made in the face of much opposition by those who 
criticised his ends and his finance, but his optimism was 
justified, and the membership increased from a few 
hundreds to several thousands. His friends and well- 
wishers testified to his success by giving him a banquet 
in March, 1920, in celebration of his knighthood, when he 
was presented with an address and a cheque for a substantial 
amount. It was on this occasion that he wrote an amusing 
letter to The Times, saying that his wife had urged him 
to disclaim the honour, which had been attributed to him, 
of having created the Royal Society of Medicine. ‘The 
society was founded in 1805, and he desired to make it 
clear that he was not born before that date. 

‘“* In 1886 he founded the Library, a magazine devoted to 
the work and literature of libraries. It was published 
monthly at first ; it then became a quarterly, when Mac- 
Alister had the advantage of Professor A. W. Pollard 
as a co-editor, and it is now the organ of the Bibliographical 
Society. In 1887 he was elected honorary secretary of the 
Library Association, and in 1890 he took up the question 
of library legislation, which was then in a state ot chaos. 
It was chiefly owing to his efforts that the Act was passed 
in 1892 under which all public libraries are now conducted. 
In 1898 he was influential in obtaining a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the Library Association. During the 
war he was founder and secretary of the War Office Surgical 
Advisory Committee, and organised an Emergency Surgical 
Aid Corps for the Admiralty, War Office, and Police, 
which was designed to afford immediate and skilled 
professional attendance in emergencies arising out of air 
raids. He married Elizabeth, second daughter of George 
Batley, of Blackhall, Edinburgh, and had two sons. 

“A handsome man with a beard and the clean-cut 
features which Noel Paton so often drew as the type of a 
Scottish cavalier, MacAlister showed many signs of his 
ancient lineage. He is best remembered at the Savage 
Club, of which he was made hon. life member, or some 
equally pleasant social function, in a brown velvet jacket, 
eternally smoking, always with a new story or jest told in a 
pleasant, quiet voice. During working hours he was always 
busy, and yet with time to answer the many inquiries 
with which he was harassed. His temper was imperturb- 
able, and as a witness under examination he was at his 
best, for his apparent want of guile concealed a deadly 
power of effective repartee which speedily routed his 
questioner.” 


THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL. 


Major Hennessy, Lord of the Treasury, replying, in 
Parliament on Tuesday, to a question by Colonel Woodcock, 
said: I am asked by the Lord President of the Council 
to say that there is no appeal from the General Medical 
Council to another Court, but a medical practitioner 
struck off the register may, at any future session, bring 
up his case for revision, and his name may be, and often 
is, restored to the register. In all inquiries the Medical 
Council is assisted by a lawyer of great experience and 
ability. It has, since its creation in 1858, performed the 
duties entrusted to it without serious criticism, and, as at 
present advised, my noble friend does not think that 
sufficient reason has been shown for setting up a Com- 
mittee of inquiry. 

Colonel Woodcock: Is the hon, and gallant gentleman 
not aware that members of the Bar, solicitors, and members 
of all professions except the medical profession have an 
independent Court of Appeal, and will he take steps to 
try to get one in this case? Colonel Sinclair (Belfast 
University, U.): Is it not a fact that practitioners struck 
off the register have a right of appeal to the Privy Council 
if they care to exercise it? Major Hennessy said that 
he would see that Colonel Woodcock’s observations were 
conveyed to the Lord President of the Council. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Rebuilding of the Royal Veterinary College. 
To THE Epitor or THE VETERINARY REcoRD. 

Sir,—There is no doubt that all of us who have studied 
at the Royal Veterinary College welcomed the announce- 
ment of Sir Merrik Burrell, Bart., that that institution 
was going to be pulled down and rebuilt. Probably 
most, if not all of us, would willingly subscribe our mite 
to make the College worthy of the greatest city in the 
world and of the heart of the British Empire. 

It is surprising that this reconstruction has so long 
been delayed when little Holland and Belgium have 
magnificent institutions for the training of veterinary 
surgeons and the investigation of animal diseases. This 
is more surprising when we boast we are an 
animal-loving nation and have the most varied and finest 
breeds of every domestic species in the world. Still more 
it is surprising that the charitably disposed section of 
the public subscribes handsomely for the upkeep ot 
homes tor dogs and cats, Dumb Friends’ League, Animal 
Dispensaries, R.S.P.C.A. and other institutions in which the 
protession play very little part (/.e, in aiding in most 
instances, unqualified practice or the prosecution ol 
some unfortunate individual who may be accused ot! 
cruelty) but rarely, if ever, subscribes or leaves legacies 
to assist in the maintenance or development of a veterinary 
college and least of all to the mother-institution, the 
Royal Veterinary College of London. 

What is the cause ? There must be one. 

Medical institutions have their cadging hospital cays, 
they appeal widely to the public by means of the press, the 
circular and the dining room or public meeting for money 
and they receive large subscriptions, big donations and 
handsome legacies. 

Why is the R.V.C. left out in the cold % Is it due to its 
modesty in not letting its poverty be known or to its 
pride in not seeking charity ? 

Probably it is due to the wide gulf existing between 
the governing body and the profession or the charitably 
disposed. 

Beyond two veterinary surgeons who hold office in 
virtue of their official capacity there are, so far as I know, 
no members of the veterinary- profession representing the 
R.C.V.S.. the Army Veterinary Service, the London area of 
veterinary practitioners, the N.V.M.A. or the former 
students of the R.V.C., on the Board of Governors. 

Personally, I believe much good might accrue if these 
bodies mentioned were represented by members nominated 
by the various sections to a place on that Board. 

Sir Merrik Burrell spoke about more medical men 
being represented in the government of the R.V.C. Why 
should this be so, when there are no members of the 
Veterinary profession representing the various sections of 
it on the governing board of a veterinary institution ? 
Surely our own profession should receive the first considera- 
tion. The Royal (Dick) Veterinary College is, I believe, 
placed on a very sound basis so far as representation of the 
profession on its governing board is concerned. 

If the profession is to give monetary and other assistance 
towards the reconstruction of the R.V.C. it seems only 
right it should receive more recognition in the councils of 
that institution. -Yours, etc., HENRY GRAY. 

1 Redfield Lane, oa 5. 

December 5th, 1925. 


Official History of the War. 

‘To THe Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir, —I was glad to see Lieut.-Col. Rainey’s letter in the 
current issue of the Record. One can realise the vast 
amount of time that he must have devoted to the com- 
pilation of the Veterinary History of the War. But it is 
far from complete and in some parts, inaccurate. I can 
also understand that the doings of Dominion Veterinary 
units are not chronicled, but the history of the North 
Russian Force could hardly be complete without reference 
to that gallant stand made by a few drivers of a Canadian 
Field Artillery and Veterinary Sgt. Frape at Tulgas on the 
Archangel frout in 1918. This post on the west bank of 
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the river was held by a detachment of the C.F.A. with two 
eighteen pounders, at the south end of the small Arctic 
village. A surprise attack was made during the after- 
noon and a very strong force of the Bolshevicks came 
through the forest and attacked the village in the rear. 
Frape collected as many odd men and drivers as he could 
and held the enemy at bay until the attacking force in front 
had been driven off, and help was sent. For this deed he 
was awarded the D.C.M. by the C. in C. (Major General 
Sir E. Ironside). In the preface to the Official History one 
reads that ‘‘ the account of the veterinary operations in 
North Russia is contributed by Major B. L. Lake, Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services with the British contingent 
there.’’ The facts are that the original force went out in 
the spring of 1918 and the Veterinary personnel consisted 
only of a D.A.D.V.S. (myself) and one private! Major 
Lake did not come out until the spring of 1919, nearly a 
year later, when the establishment of the contingent called 
foran A.D.V.S. By this time the whole veterinary section 
of the force had been organised ; the veterinary school for 
training of Russian ‘‘ felshers *’ and the veterinary hospital 
had been built and in full running order. It would 
appear from reading the official account that the original 
force went out with an A.D.V.S., eight veterinary officers, 
and twenty-seven veterinary sergeants. When new 
edition is published, perhaps the officer who is entrusted 
with this formidable duty will re-write the chapter on North 
Russia completely. Surely the original war diaries from 
May 1918 to April 1919 are in the possession of the War 
Office !—Yours faithfully, Frank CHamBers, O.B.E. 
F.R.C.V.S. (late Major R.A.V.C.). 
Wolverhampton, 
December 4th, 1925. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : 

Report of a meeting of the Midland Counties’ Division, 
from H. J. Dawes, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

Communication from Mr. H. Gray. 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
earvomes OFFICE : : 10 Gray’s inn Square, London W.C.1. 
one relative to the literary side of the Veterinary 
an .. must be addressed to the Assistant Eaitor, “ Veterinary 
Record,” 10 Gray's Inn Square, W.0.1 
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Established Telegrams : 
1821. “Lithography, Birmingham.” 
Telephone : 
Central 516 (3 lines) 
Birmingham. 


UDSON & SON, 


The Printers of :: :: 3: 
:: The Veterinary Record, 
invite enquiries for Printing 
and Stationery of every 


description. 


oO 


WORKS: 155/171 EDMUND STREET, and 
14/18 LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON OFFICE: 314 GRAY’S INN ROAD, KING'S 
CROSS. 
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CROWN SCIENTIFIC VETERINARY PRODUCTS. 
DANISTOL 


(Professor Marek’s Derivative) 


HAS BEEN CERTIFIED TO POSSESS 


100% EFFICACY 
by the BRITISH MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


for the Cure of 


LIVER FLUKE DISEASE 


OTHER WELL-KNOWN SPECIALITIES INCLUDE : 
AKTOPROTIN A Sterile Casein Solution possessing great advantages over the biological and 
. other products usually employed. Admirably adapted for the treatment of 
Prophylactic. various Infectious, Fungoid and Breeding Diseases, and Diseases of the Eyes. 


A R S OTO N I N A Disodium Methylarsenate Solution for sub-cutaneous injection, possessing all 


=e the advantages of Arsenious Acid without the toxic effects. Invaluable in 
— cases of Anzmia, Constitutional Weakness, and Exhaustion. 


C A D O G E L A Colloidal Tar preparation freed from impurities. Recommended for Eczema 


in all stages, Wounds, Burns, Sores, etc. 





Ad us Vet. Antiseptic. 
For full Particulars of these and other Products, apply for complete Catalogue to 


THE CROWN CHEMICAL COY. LTD. 
Regd. Office: S52 Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 2. 














































































VETERINARY DIAGNOSIS 
The Veterinary Department of the Wellcome Physiological 
Research Laboratories undertakes the examination of 
Pathological Specimens for members of the Professior 
Pathological and Bacteriological Diagnosis. Histo- 
logical examination of tissues. Examination of 
milk, blood, pus, faeces, urine, skin scrapings, parasites, 
“Bes pool sy: eh = Agglutination and 
i Directions for collection and transport of material for examinatior. 
r SANITAS yt ; supplied on request 
ums @ HY WELLCOME PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH "rattan 
.. Lanctey Court. BECKENHAM. K 
i Perhaps you want to have V 141 cree CORTEICN 
our dogs in the house. , 
mx You can't, because they CERTIFICATES OF EXAMINATION. 
smell. Scatter Sanitas CERTIFICATES OF TUBERCULIN TESTS. 
Powder on their coats Books of 100, 12/6. Cash with order. 
when brushing. It de- 
odorizes and keeps their T. W. BAILEY, 210 High Street, Berkhamsted. 
mr ” eee, " Sree orororerororoiebinhed 
anitas will keep ken 
and baskets odourless and & THE VETERINARY RECORD. z 
free from pests. x Editorial Office ‘wer Inn Square, S 
H SANITAS” Of ail chemists and stores x Scale of Charges pa Advertisements : z 
ro hn eal & Whole page ... £3 10 O per insertion. oe 
LIMEHOUSE 
LONDON, EF. x Half page ao £2 86 Of ag oe 
Pe Quarter page ... 17 6 Aa 
Continuous Advertisement : 52 insertions. less 25% ; - 
26 insertions, less 15% ; 26 insertions, alternate weeks, - 
x Fess 12%. x 
SAN 220-7 & CASH WITH ORDER. op 


























